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Typical of the thousands of officers serving the public welfare, this policeman 


promotes the safety of America’s children by helping them guard against safety 
hazards. The National Congress of Parents and Teachers, an organization that 
has long conducted nation-wide safety education projects, commends him and all 
other law-abiding citizens who work to keep young America strong and secure. 

















Priming Parents for Their Biggest Job 


O the National Congress of Parents and Teachers it is deeply gratifying that the urgent concern of the 

American public with juvenile delinquency has now reached an all-time high. Our own efforts on behalf 

of the protection of youth have been going on unabated for half a century. Every parent-teacher 
member, therefore, has a personal interest in a conference of more than five hundred public-spirited leaders 
who will meet this month in the nation’s capital to take whatever action is needed to check the rise of ju- 
venile delinquency. The purpose of this conference, called by Attorney General Clark, will be to find a way 
for community, state, and nation to attack the problem together. 


nD this is as it should be, for none of us has a greater or more immediate concern than the care and pro- 
A tection of America’s growing boys and girls. Yet if we are to put the responsibility squarely where it be- 
longs, we shall have to place it on the home. That is not to say that the blame for those children who have 
strayed from the path of social safety falls always upon their parents. We know too much today about the 
effect of outside influences to make such an accusation. But we also know too much about human behavior 
to minimize, even for a single instant, the tremendous influence parents have on their children. 

During and after a great catastrophe, nothing is quite the same as it was before. Youth, which bears the 
brunt of every clash between nations, has been growing up in a period of unprecedented strain. Little wonder 
that so many young people today are insecure, impulsive, and uncertain about what standards are fit to live 
by. For them home should truly be the most important place on earth, for here at least our children can sense 
the enduring power of love, feel the strength of security, and experience the satisfaction of mutual service, 
faith, and friendliness. | 

There can be no excuse for any home that does not assure its children these things of the spirit. Without 
them, the most luxurious surroundings count for little. Modern parents must never be so busy that they 
neglect to live with and for their children. Nor is ignorance less pardonable than neglect. Too much has been 
said and written about the nature and needs of young people for any parent to excuse himself by saying, “I 


did not know something was troubling my daughter”’ or “I did not realize it was important to know how my 
son spent his time away from home.”’ 


= National Congress has long stressed this essential need for parent education to combat delinquency. 
It has also emphasized, with equal intensity, the need for joining with community groups to destroy the 
forces that threaten the building of straight and stalwart lives. The Washington conference on juvenile de- 
linquency will enable P.T.A.’s to work even more effectively against such common enemies as unwholesome 
places of recreation, inadequate health services, and a lack of activities to challenge maturing minds, Only 
by earnest, vigorous effort on the part of every community group can these forces be overcome. 

As we prepare to swing into action in an all-out campaign against juvenile delinquency, let us remember 
this: Although preventive measures are of prime importance, curative measures must also be carefully and 
critically considered. How are our young offenders treated after the law has caught up with them? In what 
sort of environment are they kept before their case is heard? Is the detention home a place where re-ed- 
ucation is the chief concern or one in which guilt and aggressiveness flourish under cover of discipline anc 
punishment? These are questions that must be dealt with if we expect to stem the wave of juvenile crime. 


r Is, as always, a question of will—of caring enough about what happens to young people to do more than 
talk about their being our highest hope and brightest promise of the future. If America’s parents want to 
put an end to juvenile delinquency, they will succeed. To be sure, it will be hard work, for the postwar 
period is not an easy one for adults, any more than it is for young people. We parents are still subject to 
stress and strain in our own lives. Yet we must all exert the utmost discipline upon ourselves, being ever 
mindful that the job we have to do is one only we can do. Let us, then, get to work—to rid our country once 
and for all of its number one menace. And since we cannot begin too soon, let us begin today. 


Detet U4 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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JAMES LEE 
ELLENWOOD 


The Fun Lies Afield 





assert that young people never stay home any 
more. It is a bit too strong to say that they 
have become an errant tribe of gleeful refugees 
wandering at random until finally there is no place 
to go except back to the old folks. In our family 
the youngsters have never gone completely home- 
less. By and large they eat, sleep, and change their 
clothes at our house. As a matter of fact, they 
have become, in a mild sort of way, sentimentally 
attached to it. Once, after a hectic week end, our 
daughter plopped wearily down in our one com- 
fortable chair (mine), and said, with a deep- 
heaved sigh, 
“Gee, it’s nice to be back in the old place again!” 
Tremendously encouraged, I replied, “Feel 
free to drop in any time you happen to remember 
us. Only let us know in advance. Your mother 
says getting enough food in the house is such a 
problem these days.” 


T seems to me that we go too far when we 


4 


B” even if our youngsters are not the 
perpetual gadabouts we seem t 
think they are, there is no gainsaying 
that much of the current social setup is 
designed to lure youth away from the family fire 
side and the safe environment of the old home 
stead. I don’t know any parents who are entire) 
free of this problem, who do not fret and stew ani 
worry about it. And not without cause, either. 





HEY dash into the house, take time for a 

breathless “Hi, folks!’ or sometimes even 
a hurried meal. Then they’re off again, and 
the front door bangs behind them. These are 
our teen-age children—not very different, 
really, from the adolescents of the past ex- 
cept that they have so many more things to 
do away from home. How can parents coun- 
teract these rival attractions—or should they 
even try to do so? The author has some re 


freshing comments on a perennial problem. 
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To young people today the outside world has 
become marvelously attractive. Schools with all 
their extracurricular activities, churches with 
their well-organized youth programs, scouts, 
Camp Fire Girls, Y.M.C.A.’s, Y.W.C.A.’s, boys’ 
clubs—these and many other groups know how to 
entertain and attract our youngsters. So do the 
playgrounds and parks. Soda fountains are, for 
the most part, wholesome competitors. Every cor- 
ner store has a nickel juke box to enrapture the 
coming generation. And I almost forgot to men- 
tion the movies! 

I don’t really begrudge all these agencies any 
success they may enjoy. I certainly would rather 
have my youngsters listening to “Hubba Hubba” 
on some far-off juke box than playing the darn 
record in our own living room. Personally, I en- 
joy the moments of peace and quiet that are ours 
when Mother and I are alone and can speak to 
each other without yelling. And I am glad there 
are agencies to keep youth off the street, even if 
they have now reached the point where they also 
keep youth away from home. 

Nevertheless I have an uneasy suspicion that 
a little more time in the family group is pretty 
essential to any young person. I don’t like to 
think that the home has become a bit too dull for 
youthful vigor and zest, but I have a hunch this 
is what has been happening. Instead of blaming 
outside attractions and finding fault with our 
gypsy children, maybe we ought to overhaul our 
own house and try to make it a pleasant place to 
stay in. I hope you won’t consider me impertinent 
if I make a few suggestions. They don’t add up to 
the whole answer, of course, but they may help. 


Pernickety Parents—or Happy Homes? 


IRST of all, I fear that we old folks may have 

got all balled up as to the distinction between 
homemaking and housekeeping. Let me, there- 
fore, state bluntly that very often the best house- 
keepers are the worst homemakers. Many a home 
has become just about the last place on earth 
where a boy or girl can leave a few things lying 
around. When you consider that a boy has been 
called the only animal who can track mud into the 
house on a perfectly dry day and that his home is 
the only place where he is not free to track it, you 
can see for yourself the inevitable result. He can 
drop in at the drugstore on the corner. Mud or 
no mud, he can buy a coke, start a noisy bit of 
music, visit with Susie Green, shout, laugh, and 
discuss anything he wants to. Why in the world 
should he go home, where goodness is interpreted 
as quiet, where neatness is next to godliness, and 
where the old folks always have a chore to be 
done—or at least want a part in the conversation? 
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One thing, then, is sure. Parents will have to 
choose between making homes and being meticu- 
lous housekeepers. I refer, of course, to both par- 
ents but lift warning eyebrows more particularly 
in the direction of the mammas. 

Moreover, I think the lock on the refrigerator 
had better be thrown away. Admittedly, the cater- 
ing job has been a hard one in recent years, and 
just getting the stuff for three regular meals has 
been pretty tough. One can hardly blame parents 
for discouraging raids on already scarce stocks of 
food. But things are bound to get better, and we 
ought to give the off-hour nibblers more latitude. 
Purists may preach all they care to about eating 
at irregular hours and places, but people do get 














hungry and eating has distinct social qualities. I 
am, therefore, quite serious in suggesting that the 
sooner we bring back the fine, free-swinging 
larder door, the better. 


Get “Hep” to the Young Tongue 


NOTHER reform, difficult to achieve but acutely 
important, has to do with the simple matter 
of conversation. I have recently been reading a 
book on industrial relations, the theme of which 
is that a major difficulty in securing industrial 
peace is that the opposing parties don’t know how 
to talk each other’s lingo. I am certain that the 
same sad state prevails in most of our homes. I 
do not suggest that you parents, at your age, try 
to learn the fast-changing, impertinent phrase- 
ology of adolescence, but now and then I think a 
halfway meeting ground might help. 

Myself, I use a few of our children’s words just 
to shock them. One of the most horrible of current 
vintage is that atrociously abbreviated “natch.” 

“Please be careful, Ruth.” 

“Well, natch, Mother.” 

I decided to use it whether it choked me or not. 
One day in the presence of some very prim vis- 
itors, upon whom my daughter was obviously 
trying to make a refined impression, I seized a 
sudden opportunity. “Were you in church last 
Sunday?” the nice lady asked me. I looked at her 
piously. Determination swept my soul. Firmly, 
too loudly, and with utter abandon, I replied 
“Natch!” 

There was a hushed silence. My daughter 
seemed stunned. My wife blushed. The nice lady 
repeated, “I wondered if you were at church Sun- 
day.” Maybe she thought I had sneezed. 

Of course, I make no similar suggestion to you. 
But I do insist that more attention to a common 
tongue is called for. 

Now it must be quite clear that mutual conver- 
sational habits spring only from mutual interests 
and activities. Here, I think, is the widest chasm 
between generations. The problem lies not in the 
hours our children spend away from home. It 
lurks in the aloofness that sneaks in when the 





generations are together. We permit common ip. 
terests to diminish, and we don’t do enough things 
as a family group. This indeed is a challenge ty 
parents. Not actual time but time charged with 
interest, excitement, and enthusiasm is wha 
counts. 


Fetters—or Freedom? 


INALLY there is the matter of democracy, fra. 

ternity, and equality. Watch the next group of 
young people you happen to see. Note the nic 
balance of relationships. Any momentary leader 
is in danger. Any assumed superiority is quickly 
punctured. Any self-claimed authority is quickly 
blasted. Youth has no sterner condemnation of his 
fellows than “He always wants his own way” or 
“He thinks he knows everything.” 

When out of this perfectly swell environment 
boy or girl pops back home five minutes late for 
dinner with mud on his shoes, dirt on his hands, 
shouting and noise still lingering in his soul, an@ 
freedom in his spirit, he is in no mood to be 
greeted with “For goodness’ sake, Bobby, why 
can’t you be on time? Please wipe your shoes off, 
scrub your hands and face immediately, and kk 
quiet!” 

I make no denial of the need for these sanitary 
necessities. I appreciate the problem. All I want 
to do is point out the almost impossible adjust. 
ment that Bobby must make in one second. Ou 
of such experiences grows that dangerous decla. 
ration “Gee, I got to go home or I’ll be bawled 
out!” Timidly I ask the question, “Can’t democ. 
racy at home be practiced a bit more?” 

In any case, let’s admit that it is well-nigh im. 
possible to keep youngsters in uninteresting 
places, home or no home. And I’d like to clos 
these paragraphs with two more questions, very 
mean ones. Have you taken the time to figure out 
quantitatively, just how many hours you want the 
youngsters home anyway? And have you reachel 
the point of thinking it very odd that the time 
you want them there and the times they want ti 
be somewhere else do not always coincide? | 
pause for answer. 





THE GOOD OLD TIMES 


No man who is correctly informed as to the past will be disposed to take a morose or desponding 


view of the present.— MACAULAY 


I have small patience with the antiquarian habit which magnifies the past and belittles the 


present.—JOHN BUCHAN 


The “good old times’”’—all times are good when old.— BYRON 
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DOES Your Child... 





actly alike, although I have seen a great many 

identical twins. One pair of such twins, girls, 
I have observed for more than eighteen years. We 
began to study them when they were mere babies 
because they were so remarkably alike, even for 
twins. And the more the twins were studied by 
the members of our clinic staff, the more we came 
to realize that they were really not identical after 
all. We became as much intrigued by their dis- 
similarities as we had once been impressed by 
their resemblances. 

Each of these twin girls is an individual, dif- 
ferent from all other individuals, and she had to 
be treated as such. When the twins were in their 
teens we made a careful survey of their psycho- 
logical characteristics, using detailed cinema rec- 
ords of their development. We found that from 
early infancy there was a distinguishable differ- 
ence between Mary and Marietta. Even as a baby, 
Mary was a little quicker, more direct, and more 
decisive. Marietta was more deliberate, more in- 
clusive in her responses to her environment, and 
also more relaxed. Today Mary is a bit brighter, 
a bit quicker on the pickup, but Marietta is more 
sociable, more communicative. I think of Mary 
as being more angular and pointed in her mental 
and motor reactions, whereas Marietta is more 
modulated and easygoing. 


| HAVE never seen two children who are ex- 
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ARNOLD GESELL, M.D. 


All these little variations have added up to a 
consistent and noticeable difference in personality, 
although the twins are still almost indistinguish- 
able in their physical appearance. This individu- 
ality has been revealed in numerous ways—in 
patterns of infant play, in preschool block build- 
ing, in primary school drawings, in high school let- 
ter writing. When young Mary drew a house with 





N THIS, its second appearance, the study 
course “Exploring the Preschool Period” 
takes up a very important question: What 
may be expected of a child at each stage in 
his first five years? Arriving at an answer is 
not easy—despite the aid of carefully estab- 
lished norms—for each child is himself a 
unique individual. Even the look-alikes pic- 
tured on this page are unlike in personality 
and temperament! For a thorough under- 
standing of the “norm” in “normal,” we can 
turn to no better authority than Dr. Gesell. 








curtains and chimney smoke, her lines were 
straight and angular. Marietta’s curtains were 
flounced and her smoke curled! The contours pro- 
duced by motor activity were, and are, more 
rounded. 


Parent, Know Your Child 


Nw: if so-called identical twins are really dif- 
ferent individuals, then ordinary brothers 
and sisters and all “singleton” children must be 
still more different one from the other. Of course, 





other for girls, because there are sex differences 
And we may need one set of norms for children of 
slender physique and another for the stocky. The 
ratio of height and weight must vary with phygj. 


cal type. It might do injustice to a child of sligh 


build to expect him to put on a certain amount of 
weight, as listed in an oversimplified table of 
height and weight norms. Moreover, an amatey, 
should not attempt to apply norms that requir. 


expert skill and judgment in their application. 


wey 


é ee 
© H. Armstrong Roberts 


this is no startling conclusion. Every discerning 
parent and teacher knows that no two children 
can possibly be exactly alike. Each child is an in- 
dividual in that he has.a unique inheritance and, 
of necessity, has also had unique experiences. 
Our problem, however, is to find out in what 
ways a child is significantly unique. And if we 
are to do this, we must use norms in one form or 
another. It is not enough to say a child is small. 
Naturally, he is usually smaller than an adult. 
3ut though we call him small he may actually be 


big for his age. On the other hand, he may be of 


small physique—which is not to say he is too 
small, for he may well be just the right size for 


his particular body type. So even such a simple 


matter as physical size remains vague or con- 
fusing unless we use some kind of norm as a 
standard of comparison. 

But norms must be used with great caution, or 
else they will lead us astray: Take again the 


question of size, of height and weight. We really 


ought to have one set of norms for boys and an- 
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Patterns Are Not Molds 


| pinaoamane de parents will therefore not take age 
norms too seriously—that is, the informatio 
given in tables showing average height and weight 
at each age. They will recognize that a rather 
wide range of variations is entirely normal and 
to be expected. In fact, norms are designed t 
disclose variations, so that we shall be able better 
to understand any individual child. Norms ar 
not designed to impose an artificial standard upon 
the child. Even though all normal children tené 
in large measure to follow a universal sequence 
of development, it is still true that every child has 
a unique pattern of growth. Age norms can help 
us to discover and to define that pattern. 

As we become better and better acquainted with 
a certain child, as an individual, we begin t0_ 
perceive a most important and very special norm 
—that child himself. In the last analysis every 
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child is his own best norm, and all 
major questions concerning discipline 
and education should take into ac- 
count this personal norm, rather than 
any absolute norm. If we use abso- 
jute standards too rigidly we shall 
make needless mistakes. If, on the 
contrary, we hold the child up to the 
standards suitable to his maturity and 
individuality, we are likely to get the 
most satisfactory results possible un- 
der the circumstances. 

Clearly, then, there is a principle 
of relativity that permeates the whole 
pattern of child development. Growth 
norms show us in outline how a child 
progresses from one stage of matu- 
rity to another. First he crawls; then 
he creeps. Later he stands and walks. 
First he looks; later he touches. First 
he bangs with his blocks; later he 
builds with them. He draws a circle 
before he draws a square. He plays 
by himself before he plays with oth- 
ers. He fibs and fabulates before he 
tells the truth. He adds and subtracts 
before he multiplies and divides. He 
jargons before he speaks distinctly. 
In all behavior there are major se- 
quences which are nearly universal 
for all childhood—and yet each child 
travels on his own time table. 


Your Child Is Nature’s Child 


KNOWLEDGE of these major sequences enables 

the parent to see his youngster’s development 
in proper perspective. Mother will realize that it 
is entirely normal for her child to show selfish 
traits at certain stages. Father will realize that 
it is natural for a boy of tender age to have fears 
that may seem silly to a grownup. 

Furthermore, norms of development also show 
that traits such as courage, truthfulness, manners, 
and even morals, are subject to laws of growth. 
Much of any child’s “bad” behavior is due to his 
immaturity, but parents who do not see develop- 
ment in perspective are likely to be much too 
strict and to resort to inadvisable forms of disci- 
pline. It may even be wise to respect a “silly” fear. 
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By the same token it may be unwise to try to make 
a young boy a manly sport before his. time. 

Norms of development permit us to interpret 
the child’s present behavior in terms of his own 
past and his own potential future. His conduct 
should not be judged on abstract grounds. Nor 
should we expect him to do just what other chil- 
dren do. Our first task is to understand him for 
what he is. Norms are simply aids to that end. 

If we wish to do justice to the child’s person- 
ality, if we are to respect him as an individual in 
a democratic culture, we must think of him in 
terms of growth. With such a philosophy, we can 
see the constructive essence of psychological de- 
velopment. We can have faith in that essence. 
And with that faith we can enjoy our children 
and lead them skillfully and successfully into nor- 
mal, happy maturity. 





Among the three or four million cradles now rocking in the land are some which this nation would 
preserve for ages as sacred things, if we could know which ones they are.—MARK TWAIN 
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ABOUT 


YOURSELF 


You Are Heir to a Tradition 


..-” Thus go the words of the old Negro spir- 

itual; and in them is the haunt of Earth’s 
loneliest estate, that of the orphan, that of the 
young life having to find its way in the world with- 
out the normal guidance, comfort, and companion- 
ship of maturity. 

If anywhere in our experience there is proof 
that man does not live by bread alone it is in the 
orphaned child. Relatives of the little one, or per- 
haps society at large, may see that he does not 
go hungry or cold. But such physical well-being 
leaves untouched some core of loneliness. The spir- 
it of the child remains orphaned, however well the 
body may be clothed and fed. The incurable lack 
remains: the lack of any deeper sense of belonging, 
of having a secure background. 

What the orphaned child goes hungry for is 
those small day-in-and-day-out relationships out 
of which a sense of values, a sense of perspective, 


i I feel like a motherless child. 
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and a reliable self-respect are born. When hei 
hurt, there is no one who can sympathize with hit 
and at the same time assure him that the sufferiy 
will not last. When, impelled to build up his om 
wavering ego, he clutches his toys to himself, » 


fuses to share them, hits out in blind anger at wh 


ever touches them, and then suddenly feels small 
than ever because the eyes around him turn he 
tile—there is no one on hand to explain to him th 
how and why of these things. There is no one wit 
can help him find his way out of his childish eg 
centricity into socialized habits and satisfaction 

When he draws with his crayons what he fed 


to be the very best airplane he has ever draw 
there is no mother who will stop her work for! 


minute, to admire and to praise. When suddenly ht 


feels inside himself questions too large to cot 


tain—What are stars? Why doesn’t the moon fi 


down? Who made God?—there is no one to tred 


his questions with respect. 
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BONARO W. OVERSTREET 


As a small, hungry animal the orphaned child 
may be well cared for, but as a human being he is 
left too much on his own. Unless he is unusually 
fortunate in those who act as substitutes for par- 
ents, he is likely to go through all his days with a 
nagging sense of insecurity, never quite sure of 
the psychological ground under his feet, never 
quite sure what reaction to expect from the 
world, never quite sure what standards to count 
as important. 


Orphans of the Spirit 


E all know the plight of the orphan and 
Waihkise with it. Yet many of us, perhaps 
most of us, are in a deep spiritual sense voluntary 
orphans. We have cut ourselves off from the human 
tradition that is parent to the human present. 
And there is in us a resultant uneasiness not 
quieted by the adding of new possessions, the 
winning of more bridge prizes, or the joining of 
more committees. It is the uneasiness that comes 
from trying to build a sense of values out of 
materials too flimsy to count on, the uneasiness 
of never quite knowing what is important and 
what does not matter. 

Here is a woman who seems almost desperate 
in her driving ambition. Neither she nor anyone 
who lives with her can ever relax. Her son and 
daughter, both in high school now, must have 
the highest grades in their respective classes. Her 
husband has been maneuvered 
into the best club, even though 
he finds the expense a burden 
and frankly regards most of the 
other members as pompous 
bores. She herself stands in con- 
stant need of proving her ability. 
Her house must be spotless be- 
cause she must be able to see 
herself as a perfect housekeeper. 
If she is on a committee she 
must be chairman. Like the 
mythological Sisyphus, who was 
condemned to spend eternity 
rolling a stone uphill, this wom- 
an exhausts herself and her 
family by an effort that leads 
toward no resting point, no re- 
laxed sense of accomplishment. 

I know another woman for 
whom life is not so much an en- 
deavor in self-development as 
It is a struggle against other 
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LL of us, at one time or another, have felt 
the chill of loneliness. Yet Mrs. Overstreet 
wisely reminds us of an unfailing remedy for 
this most grievous of human ills. It is a reme- 
dy that warms the heart and uplifts the spirit. 





people, against anyone whom she can cast in the 
role of competitor. Before her marriage she was a 
scalp collector. For a man to show interest in 
another woman—even, in one case, in her own 
sister—was sufficient reason for her to take him 
for herself. Today, in her middle thirties and the 
mother of seven-year-old twins, she still finds it 
almost intolerable to be other than the focus of 
male attention in any mixed group. Her competi- 
tive zeal extends also to other areas of life—to 
the bridge table, the golf course, and the whole 
area of material possessions. She seems to have 
no way of pulling herself upward in life except 
by pulling someone else down. 

Here is a third woman—a mousy, timid little 
thing who seems to ask nothing more of life than 
that it allow her to pass unnoticed. Inoffensive and 
ineffectual, she spends her days trying to agree 
with everyone, trying to do what is expected, 
trying to be so much like the people around her 
that she herself is hardly more than a cipher. 

And here is yet a fourth woman, dedicated to 
the proposition that it is her appointed task to 
make other people over. Narrow, bigoted, full of 
ignorant prejudices that she honors as truth, she 
finds it impossible to approve of anyone. 





ll 








These women are so utterly different from 
one another that there would seem to be no psycho- 
logical reason for lumping them together. Yet they 
are in one respect strangely alike: They are all 
spiritual orphans. They are all, in their various 
ways, compensating for a sense of insecurity, for 
not knowing even what it would feel like to have 
a confident system of values. Each of them is im- 
mature, a grown-up child who has failed to 
gain perspective. Every landmark by which they 
guide their steps is in the immediate foreground 
of experience. There is no sense of vista, no spa- 
cious landscape where their minds and hearts 
walk easily. 


Our Source of Security 


ECAUSE most of us meet the great human tra- 

dition only when it has been cut up into lesson- 
sized pieces and doled out to us as a classroom 
chore, we never really know what it means to be 
heir to that tradition. We learn as much about it as 
we are obliged to learn during a few years of our 
dependent youth. And then we slough it off, forget 
about it, dismiss it as fuddy-duddy stuff, and 
settle down to the business of trying to pursue 
life, liberty, and happiness without its guidance. 

Yet there it is—man’s tenacious triumph, the 
experience of the race stored up through the ages 
and passed on to us as poetry, drama, art, re- 
ligion, philosophy. When we are hurt, there is 
the mothering tradition to comfort us. It tells us 
that pain is somehow eased when it links us to the 
hurts of all people everywhere, in all centuries; 
that pain is intolerable only when we let it cut 
us off from other people. When, like ego-centered 
children, we clutch to ourselves whatever we can 
seize of property or prestige—and then feel sud- 
denly and frighteningly alone—there is the 
mothering tradition to tell us that such practice 
has never worked, never in all the world. 

When, with our own hands and minds we make 
something that feels to us right and beautiful, the 
mothering tradition is there to give status to our 
creative triumph. We have made a poem, perhaps 
—just a scrap to which we would be embarrassed 
to attach much importance but which gives us, 
none the less, an inner warmth of satisfaction. 
We have made a poem, and the mothering tra- 
dition tells us that it is a right sort of thing for a 
human being to do: this translation of experience 
into meaning and meaning into words that fit to- 
gether and give permanence to the fleeting image. 

Or we have made new curtains for the kitchen 
window. We stand back and look at them, and we 
feel satisfied with their crispness. And the 
mothering tradition approves. It gives us our 
place among all the men and women through all 
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the centuries who have beautified with the wo, 
of their fingers the place that is home. 

Or we are—like a child who wonders “W 
made God?”—suddenly confronted by questig, 
that we do not know how to begin to answe 
questions about human behavior; the rights ani 
wrongs of man in society; the ways of natur 
benign and cruel; the meaning of personality; ¢ 
place of mankind in the scheme of things. Ay 
the mothering tradition wonders with us. It dow 
not give final answers to queries that no one hy 
answered beyond all doubt. Instead, it invitp 
us into the company of the great thinkers, so thy 
our own questions borrow dignity from the fa 
that they have been asked before and wrest 
with mightily. 





An Unclaimed Legacy 


nc of us is heir to the great tradition, to q 
that has ever been thought and said on behaj 
of beauty and truth, justice and kindliness. Mig 
and Isaiah, Socrates and Saint Paul, Galileo a 
Saint Francis, Tom Paine and Lincoln—they hay 
made us their heirs. But most of us do not bothe 
to claim our heritage. 

Yet whoever is an heir is also a responsibl 
steward. He cannot fully enjoy what has been l¢ 
to him if he merely ignores it or squanders it » 
pretends to do it honor by storing it where it} 
never used, whether in the safe deposit box or} 
the bookcase. 

And each of us who is a parent has one task th: 
is more joyously imperative than any other: th 
task of giving to our children the large sense ¢ 
what it means to be alive, to be in on the hum 
adventure. All too often, with the best of i 
tentions, we give our children careful physic 
care and social training but leave them spirit 
orphans. 

We do not stand with them under the stars #@ 
night to share—as naturally as we would shar 
ideas about a neighbor—either the poet’s insig 
into the fact that “the heavens declare the glon 
of God” or the astronomer’s hard-won insig 
into the structure of the universe. We dot 
commit our children to great lifelong conce 
by introducing them intimately to man’s k 
struggle for justice. Rather, we are too oftene 
tent to make them prudent and expert at looki 
after their own self-interest. 

We give our children comforts but fail to gi 
them reasons for running great risks. We ¢ 
them advantages but fail to give them a will 
provide similar advantages for all. We give thet 
in brief, the benefits of the family income bi 
leave them unaware of their heritage, the hur 
tradition. 
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| Transoceanic Education.— Beginning next year thou- 


sands of American scholarship students will be able to 
attend college abroad at no extra expense, and almost 
as many European young people will have a chance to 
study here in the United States. Just before its adjourn- 
ment, Congress passed a bill for a greatly expanded pro- 
gram of international education, to be paid for by the sale 
of American surplus materials left behind in war-ravaged 
nations. Interestingly enough, the bill was introduced by 
Senator Fulbright, onetime Rhodes scholar in England. 


“Qpen Wider !’’—Here’s your opportunity to compare 
your dental health score with the national average. The 
U.S. Public Health Service estimates that as of now 632 
million American teeth need to be filled, 238 million need 
to be extracted, 20 million dental plates need to be made, 
and 37 million bridges constructed. In other words, the 
average man or woman today has to have at least five 
teeth filled and two pulled. How do you rate? 


Relief for Front-yard Barbers.—An _ easy-to-push 
lawn mower that looks like a cross between a vacuum 
cleaner and an electric razor is being manufactured for 
the benefit of muscle-weary homeowners. It literally 
“shaves” the grass, even to providing suction power that 
makes the blades stand up straight, for easier clipping. 


Don’t Ask for Pepper.—If the shortage of black 
pepper soon gets worse instead of better, here’s the rea- 
son: U.S. supplies are expected to last only about three 
months more, and it will take at least three years to 
replace war-ruined pepper trees in the East Indies. 
Other countries do produce some pepper, but only about 
a fourth of the amount needed to meet normal demands. 


The Voice of History.—If youngsters could actually 
hear the ringing speech of Abraham Lincoln, Julius 
Caesar, or John Paul Jones, history would certainly come 
alive for them. They can’t, of course, but history students 
of the future will be more fortunate, since recordings of 
the significant events of World War II are now available. 
One of several excellent albums contains records of 
Franklin Roosevelt’s declaration of war, President Tru- 
man’s proclamation of ‘victory, and the Japanese sur- 
render ceremonies aboard the U.S.S. Missouri. 


Typhoid Takes a Beating. — Among the most spectacu- 
lar of all victories over disease is the conquest of typhoid 
fever. In 1900 thirty out of every hundred thousand per- 


sons died of typhoid; by 1944 the death rate had dropped 
99 per cent! 


Boon for the Blind. —A Braille typewriter so small that 
it ean be slipped into a man’s pocket has been perfected 
and will soon go into production. When the keys are 
struck, they print embossed characters on paper tape, 
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which is then cut and pasted into a book, thus providing 
a permanent record at small cost. The device was in- 
vented by a veteran of World War I. 


For the Schools of Tomorrow. —‘‘Remember the days 
when schoolteachers had to raise or lower the window 
shades every hour or so to let in more sunlight or vice 
versa?’’ That’s the way we may be reminiscing a year or 
two from now. A newly developed schoolroom lighting 
system does a much better job than Teacher possibly can, 
by means of electronic controls. Along with natural sun- 
shine—if any—the room is flooded with synthetic day- 
light which automatically changes to maintain a constant 
intensity as the sunlight dims or brightens. 


October Observances. —In addition to Parent-Teacher 
Membership Week or Month, October brings us one 
special event after another in rapid succession. Among 
them are Fire Prevention Week, October 6 to 12; Colum- 
bus Day, October 12; National Letter-Writing Week, 
October 13 to 19; Bible Week, October 15 to 21; Navy 
Day, October 27; and—you won’t forget this one— 
Hallowe’en, October 31. 


Our New Citizens.—To date approximately 52,500 for- 
eign war brides and 17,500 children, representing more 
than thirty nationalities, have arrived in this country. 
Six out of every seven are from the European-Mediter- 
ranean area. Although most of the brides are young, they 
range in age from fifteen to fifty. 


A Magic Mountain.—If you didn’t eat a quart of ice 
cream last month, you’re not getting your share of the 
nation’s present output. Manufacturers estimate that 
Americans today eat half a billion gallons a year of 
vanilla, chocolate, and all the other toothsome flavors. 
If that amount of ice cream could be piled up in one huge, 
cold mass, it would make a mountain a quarter of a mile 
in circumference and 150 feet high. 


Back on the Job.—Of our 11,840,000 discharged veter- 
ans, almost 10,000,000 already have steady jobs, and 
600,000 others have gone back to college or high school, 
according to a special census survey. And a few more 
statistics: About 25,000 veterans have opened businesses 
of their own with the help of 60 million dollars’ worth of 
G.I. loans. 


Fire and the Farmer.— During Fire Prevention Week 
rural families might do well to remember that in these 
United States every day, year in and year out, two hun- 
dred farm buildings burn to the ground. 


Sweet-scented Washdays!— Perfumed soap powder in 
pastel shades (blue for Blue Monday, perhaps?) is being 
advertised by an enterprising manufacturer. But most 
housewives would settle for a package of plain, everyday 
white soap flakes—if they could find it! 
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Determining the Destiny 
of Our Children 
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Marshall Islands. I stood y 
the rail of our ship, the Ugg 
Appalachian, on the seegp 
evening before the test @ 


















July 1. It was beautiful th 
under the bright stars. Ag 
the waters of the lagoon wa, 
scores of ships, with lig 
twinkling for all the world 
a modern city. ; 

Here we were in peaceti 













HAVE recently returned from Bikini where I 
| observed the first major war games of the 
atomic era. As I write, a peace conference is 

going on in Paris. My paper tonight quotes Drew 
Pearson as saying that the conference is “actually 
a choosing up sides for another war, unless some- 
thing vital and electrifying in the way of di- 
plomacy steps in to prevent it.” On my table is a 
book by William B. Ziff entitled Two Worlds. He 
suggests that the United States form a federation 
of nations of the West against the growing dom- 
inance of Russia in the Eurasian continent. 

Where are the high hopes of Dumbarton Oaks 
and San Francisco and the United Nations? Is the 
United Nations organization destined to remain 
an idealistic but ineffectual agency? Is the one- 
world idea only a dream? 

What steps are we going to take—what steps 
can we take—to prevent another war on a still 
grander and more frightening scale? 


A Bomb Drops—A Cloud Rises 


B” first let me tell you very briefly about Bikini. 
I went there as a correspondent for the Edu- 
cational Press Association of America, an organ- 
ization of which the National Parent-Teacher is a 
member. Many other correspondents were there, 
along with dozens of military and civilian per- 
sonnel. We were quite a large company, all of us 
together, and now that it is over and we are back 
home again we have one big thing in common. 
We saw an atom bomb explode—and it was an 
unforgettable experience. 

Bikini is a peaceful and picturesque atoll in the 
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five thousand miles from th 
United States, in the midsty 
a great fleet of ships all bristling with armm 
Preparations were about complete for the q 
plosion of an atom bomb. “Organized insanity’ 
muttered one of my fellow correspondents. 

The next evening we steamed away to our a 
signed position eighteen miles out to sea, fro 
which point we could safely watch the test. Wy 
were very quiet; nobody said more than a fey 
words. We all felt the same strange tension 
we waited the terse order, “Bomb away!” It cam 
promptly at 9 a.m., as promised, and there fi 
lowed the longest forty-five seconds I have ev 
known. i 

Finally there was a flash like sheet lightnin 
and then a red-hot ball of fire suddenly ap 
on the horizon. Out of this a great low mushrow 
cloud instantly formed, and another cloud—sla 
der, towering—raced turbulently upward, heal 
ing out at twenty to thirty thousand feet. 

Let no one be misled about the power of thi 





HIS is an article by a man who stood on 
the deck of a ship eighteen miles off Bikini ; 
atoll on July 1, 1946. He saw a dazzling flash — 
and watched the formation of a vast and mas 





sive cloud, the strangest ever to appear on 
the face of this earth. What he saw in that — 
ominous cloud and what he thought as he — 
surveyed the total ruin beneath it are here 
revealed—in the form of a question that — 
demands the most earnest and _ honest — 


thought of which the human mind is capable. 
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Top. The mushroom- 
shaped cloud towers above 
the U.S. cruiser Salt Lake 
City and the Japanese 
battleship Nagato. 


Left. A navy photographer 
records the 
wrought by the atom bomb 
on the aircraft carrier 


U.S.S. Independence. 


Right. An airplane flying as 
close to the explosion as 
safety permitte 
view of Bikini on July 1. 
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bomb by some of the first reports of the Bikini 
test. When we sailed back into the lagoon and saw 
the vast damage that had been done to super- 
structures of great ships, in addition to the five 
that were sunk, all the reporters to a man needed 
no further proof of the awesome power of the 
atom bomb. Remember, this one explosion itself 
rose a thousand feet in the air. Moreover, only one 
ship was within a thousand feet of the point where 
the bomb exploded. The underwater test on July 25 
sank even more ships and left the water poisoned 
with radioactivity. 


At What Price? 
B= before and after these two awe-inspiring 


events the value of the Bikini tests was vio- 
lently criticized by many scientists and seriously 
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questioned by a great many citizens. The tests 
were heralded by a vast amount of dramatic pub- 
licity. They cost our country a hundred million 
dollars, although this is less than the cost of one 
big battleship, and military men argued that the 
lessons to be learned would be cheap indeed. Scien- 
tists, on the other hand, said they already knew 
what would happen. 

Some people, in other countries as well as our 
own, considered the tests a gigantic saber-rattling 
show. Obviously, said others, the experiments 
were defensive because there is no big navy in the 
world today except the British Navy, which we 
certainly would not plan to attack. 

More important than these arguments, however, 
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is a fact of which I think the American people 
should be aware: The Bikini atom bomb tests are 
simply one phase of a tremendous pattern of mili- 
tary research and experimentation in which this 
country is engaged. We have now developed bac- 
teriological warfare to a point at which it is lit- 
erally possible to sow the seeds of fatal disease— 
fatal both to human beings and to plant life. We 
are working on rocket weapons; we are letting 
contracts for research into the production of atom- 
powered planes. Even the atom bomb won’t just 
walk over into our neighbor’s back yard. It will 
have to be put there. And we are conducting Op- 
eration Frostbite in the North Polar regions! 

If we are preparing to defend ourselves against 
the contingency of a future war, there is no alter- 
native to this kind of scientific research and ex- 
perimentation. We might just as well disband all 
our armed forces as cut off these scientific develop- 
ments. And the next war, if there is one, will be 
a very scientific matter, a push-button affair re- 
motely controlled. Planes will fly the stratosphere 
at supersonic speeds and aim at wiping out whole 
centers of population or military installations. 

They told me at Bikini that an atom bomb can- 
not be made with less power than twenty thou- 
sand tons of TNT. Inside a radius of about a mile 
this bomb will be almost completely destructive. 
That, bear in mind, is a minimum expectation. 
Scientist J. R. Oppenheimer is quoted as saying 
that an atom bomb can be made that will destroy 
one hundred square miles! 

I don’t want one of these dropped on my city. 
Do you? 


Where Next? 


xX home the other Saturday afternoon I was 
painting the back porch and listening to the 
radio for entertainment. In the midst of this 
peaceful pursuit Major General Curtis LeMay 
came on the air with a radio address entitled, 
“Air Power Is Peace Power.” His big point was 
that this country intends to have the strongest 
striking force in the world. Then a day or two 
later a United Press dispatch from Moscow quoted 
the newspaper Red Star as stating that the Soviet 
Union aims to become “the mightiest air force 
power in the world.” We Americans do not have 
a corner on such claims and certainly no more 
right to make them than the Russians. 





Eighty-six per cent of the proposed nation 
budget for 1947, as outlined by President T 
will be devoted to military defense and to i 
payment of obligations of one kind or an 
incurred in the last war and its aftermath. Bigh 
een billion dollars out of forty-two billion in \ 
1947 budget is allocated to military defense, 

As American citizens, as fathers and mothe 
we are called upon to do some intensive thi 
Yes, I know we all worked hard during the wy, 
so hard that we don’t want to be bothered wit 
thoughts about another war right now. 

Yet now is the time to do it, the only timed 
do it! Don’t criticize the military leaders 4 
sponsoring research and making atom bomb teg, 
If we must spend billions for defense, I for» 
part would prefer that every dollar be spent 7 
that kind of military preparation rather thany 
conscription in peacetime. But do you want thy 
expenditures at all? If you don’t, watch Congre 
where appropriations are made. Study the issy 
at stake; keep informed. Your opinion count 
Make it known! 


Destiny Awaits Our Answer 


TOMIC energy can transform the world j 
which we live. Before many years our devel 
ing knowledge of nuclear physics may make u 
ited power abundant everywhere. What need, the 
for nations to battle over sources of oil or col 
What need to vie with each other for possessiony 
ore-bearing lands? Ocean water is rich in minerd 
that mankind needs. Some day, if energy is mai 
cheap enough, the very waters of the sea may 
mined of their inexhaustible riches. 

We stand inside the door of a new age pe 
haps more revolutionary than that new aaa 
by the steam engine, out of which a great parte 
the life we know today has developed. Truly t 
possibilities of nuclear energy are such as 
stagger the imagination. And the problem 
face today is very similar to other problems th 
mankind has had to face in its progress towal 
control of nature. From age to age man has had 
ask himself—and answer in all conviction 
simple question: Shall we use this new-f 
power for good or ill? 

The destiny of our children depends upon 
we answer that question today—or how we 
to answer it. 








In the twentieth century war will be dead, the scaffold will be dead, hatred will be dead, fron- 
tier boundaries will be dead; man will live. He will possess something higher than all these—a 


great country, the whole earth; and a great hope, the whole heaven.— Victor Huco 
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COMING TO YOU OVER 


STATION H-O-M-E 


Through the Facilities of the National Parent-Teacher 





GUEST CONDUCTOR: MYRA DEHAVEN WOODRUFF 


Supervisor, Bureau of Child Development and Parent Education, New York State Department of Education 


@ Our John is sixteen and entering his junior year in 
high school. He has never been a particularly good 
student, though he has always passed. He is not a 
bookish boy but likes machines and electrical things. 
Last summer he had a full-time job, made exception- 
ally good money, and en joyed his work. Now he wants 
to leave high school and go back to that job. He says 
right now he can make as much money as a high 
school graduate. 


wo years seem so very long when you are six- 

teen! If John could only realize how many high 
school students drop out and then regret it in later 
years! However, bucking a sixteen-year-old too 
hard only makes him more determined. The de- 
sire for financial independence is strong andis a 
part of the need to convince himself of his adult 
status. 

Let him talk about the idea as much as he 
wishes. Think out loud with him as open-mindedly 
as you can. Encourage him to discuss the matter 
with adults whose judg- 
ment he respects. Urge 
him to talk to some of the 
returned servicemen who 
are now going back to fin- 
ish their education. Help 
him to anticipate what 
may happen to him when 
jobs aren’t plentiful and 
competition is keen. 

It might be well to sug- 
gest that John also talk 
with the high school prin- 
cipal or guidance director about the course he has 
chosen, to be sure it is the one that he would be 
most interested in. Lead him to realize that al- 
though you, his father and mother, can’t force 
him to continue school, you feel he should do so 
if he is to be adequately prepared for economic 


© Ewing Galloway 
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competition. Possibly if he realizes that the final 
decision is his, he will tend to be less resistant and 
to see the whole problem more clearly. 





®@ Must children quarrel? There's just three years’ 
difference between our son and daughter. When they 
were in elementary school they almost wore us out 
with their continual bickering. Now Tom is fifteen 
and Ellen twelve, and they seem to quarrel more than 
ever. What can we do? 


|e Is to be expected that children in the same 
family will be jealous of each other and use 
various ways to compete for their parents’ affec- 
tion. Quarreling is a natural part of this compe- 
tition; it is also a part of the growing-up process. 

Furthermore, quarreling cannot and probably 
should not be eliminated. It may be reduced, how- 
ever. Children need so much to feel that there is 
someone who believes in them, accepts them for 
what they are, and truly loves them in spite of all 
their faults! Parents sometimes take their respon- 
sibilities so seriously that they forget to show ap- 
preciation for their children, or to enjoy them. 

It often happens that the quarreling and intense 
competition between children become accentuated 
when they reach the teens. All the emotional and 
physical changes of adoles- 
cence tend to increase any 
feelings of doubt they may 
have about being loved, 
and this uncertainty makes 
them more resentful to- 
ward their brothers and 
sisters. An aggressive 
child who believes that 
another child is the favor- 
ite of either parent may 
display this feeling by 
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quarrelsomeness. A retiring child may not quarrel 
but rather withdraw into himself. 

We all know parents can’t help feeling differ- 
ently toward each child, perhaps closer to one than 
to another. But they can try not to show favor- 
itism. They can make a special effort to set aside 
somc time every day when each child may have 
the undivided attention of one or both parents. In 
this way he will feel that his concerns and inter- 
ests really matter to them and that he has a dis- 
tinct place in their affections. 





® Our youngest daughter, fourteen, has just entered 
the high school where her sister graduated two years 
ago. Her sister was very outgoing, had many friends, 
and did well in her schoolwork. All the faculty has 
welcomed Sally by saying, “Oh, yes, you’re Betty’s 
sister.” Now Sally is quite discouraged because she 
feels she can’t possibly live up to her sister’s record. 
How can I help her? 


H™ wise you are to realize what a hard situa- 

tion this is for Sally! I’m sure it means much 
to her to have a mother who understands. Actually 
the teachers probably have no intention of trying 
to hold her up to Betty’s standards, but they have 
no way of knowing how sensitive Sally is. Explain 
to her that the teachers merely want to be friendly 
and believe that knowing other members of a 
family often helps a friendship along. 

As the teachers come to know Sally better, they 
will accept her as an individual in her own right. 
Perhaps you can let them know how she feels 
about being compared with her sister. I am sure 
that if they realize this they will take her on her 
own merits. This is the kind of information teach- 
ers appreciate because it helps them to understand 
their students and work with them more closely 
and effectively. 





© I have always thought our son Charles was quite 
respectful toward his father and me, but lately I can’t 
figure out what's got into him. He is critical of every- 
thing we do—the clothes I wear, the books we read, 
the way we vote, our religious beliefs, our friends, 
and even our conversation! What have we done to 
bring this upon us? 


Y OU have probably done everything you could to 
be good parents. Many young people turn 
critic at this stage. As they grow into adulthood, 
all of them—but some more than others—need to 
establish a feeling of independence, so as to con- 
vince themselves that they are grown up and able 
to stand on their own feet. During this period they 
tend to reject all the beliefs of their own child- 










hood. They are inclined to challenge the old j 
and to look more eagerly on the new. . 

Surely this is not an easy time for paren 
this time when one’s sense of humor m 
double duty. It takes a pretty mature persge 
accept all youth’s criticism without boiling 
Attempting to argue or criticize in return 
forces the young people to seek justificatioy 
their views and to drive them farther away 
their parents. 

You can help Charles by treating him y 
like an adult, by trying to respect his views, 
by letting him feel that you realize he is groy 
up. This may be hard for you, but it will eag 
struggle to assure himself that he is an 
What’s more, it will free him to think more 
sonably and be less defensive about his ch 
ing ideas. 





® Our fourteen-year-old daughter, who is large 
well developed for her age, is resentful beca 
have not been willing for her to have regular d 
Several boys have asked her, but we feel she is 
old enough. When do you think young people sha 
begin to date? : 
HEN you and I were in our early teens, we we 
considered far too young for dates. As a mi 
ter of fact, we didn’t even use the term “dating’ 
We talked about “going with” someone to a part 
don’t you remember? So we have to remind ow 
selves that because of the speed and intensity ¢ 
modern living, girls are growing up faster toda 

There is really no definite age at which w 
might say a girl or boy is ready to date. Ever 
child differs in the rate at which he matures 
the age at which he becomes interested in the 
posite sex. In general, girls mature physical 
earlier than boys. It is to be expected, then, th 
girls will be younger than boys when they beet 
to think about dates. 

Like every other step in the child’s developml 
dating should probably come about gradually.) 
many neighborhoods youngsters go around i 
groups during the day—on picnics, parties, ( 
hikes. They are likely to gather, for games 
food, in homes where they feel welcome and 
fortable. Then comes the time when two or 
couples go to a home or to a party at night. 
the next step is the more formal date. 

Sometimes we elders forget that it is ve 
natural for young people to be attracted to th 
opposite sex. They need a chance to be togetit” 
under normal, wholesome conditions, and if ® 
try to deter them we shall only force them i 
underhanded tactics. 
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TEMPER 


and 


TANTRUM 


OST parents are greatly troubled when 
M their children have tantrums. We know 

that practically all youngsters do have 
them more or less often, but we do dread them. 
Certainly they are unpleasant. So are wet panties, 
yet we accept them as a normal part of a little 
child’s growth. I wonder if the reason the tantrum 
“gets us” isn’t just this—that the violent emotion 
is contagious. When a child smashes things or flies 
at us in a tempest of fury, it’s easy to react by get- 
ting mad ourselves. Then what a tantrum can be 
worked up between parent and child! 

What constitutes a tantrum? It may be merely 
violent crying, or it may mean smashing things, 
beating the head on the floor, hitting, kicking, and 
biting people. (Preschool children, particularly 
three’s and four’s, are given to all these charming 
forms of self-expression.) However, most of us 
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OW to deal with disturbers of the peace 

is a major problem for the statesmen 
of every nation, the police of every com- 
munity—and the parents in every home! 
When the disturber is a dearly loved small 
boy or girl with sturdy muscles, excellent 
lungs, and an urge to violence, the problem 
can become acute in a matter of minutes. 
But the wise parent is forearmed with a 
sure understanding of the probable causes 
and a full supply of patience and humor. 





would agree to call a tantrum a violent outburst 
of uncontrolled rage or frustration. 

We observe these exhibitions not only in chil- 
dren but in emotionally immature adults. Most of 
us at times feel “so nervous I could scream” or 
“so mad I could slap somebody.” Those feelings 
are the makings of a tantrum, and all that pre- 
vents its full development is our adult self-control. 
We know how it feels! And how about the emo- 
tional release that we gain by purposely smashing 
an object? There seems to be something natural 
and normalizing about an occasional emotional 
sprawl! 


Know Your Varieties 


ANTRUMS are of three kinds, two of them pri- 

mary and one secondary. First, there is the 
outburst of pure anger aimed at someone, with a 
desire to hurt. Often it includes a verbal or physi- 
cal attack on the person or on the possessions of 
the momentarily hated one. Such anger, of course, 
is a normal human emotion, and this is a straight- 
forward, if primitive, way of expressing it. Our 
response must be calculated with care. We don’t 
want a child to lose his power of getting angry, 
for the world needs people who react strongly 
against wrongs and injustice. What he does need 
is to acquire firmer control so that when anger 
seizes him he will react in ways less destructive. 
This may take time. 

The second kind of tantrum is a reaction to 
thwarting or failure. The child is not angry at 
any person; it’s just that life is all at sixes and 
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sevens. He’s nervous, irritated, and he flies off 
the handle. The feeling is like that represented in 
the folk song: 


Now what can you do in a case like that ? 
What can you do but stamp on your hat, 
And your toothbrush, and everything 
That’s helpless? 


The last type of tantrum springs from having 
good luck with either of the other two kinds. If 
Patsy becomes a center of interest by kicking and 
screaming, she’s bright enough to do it when she is 
bored or lonesome. If people give in to Willie when 
he yells and throws things, naturally he will use 
that effective technique over and over. Children 
are pragmatists. When they find that a method 
works, that’s good enough for them. Why should 
they worry about disturbing other people? 

So when Junior begins to whoop it up in a real 
tantrum, it pays to consider “what ails he,” as the 
old woman said. Is he furiously angry and wanting 
to hurt someone? Has he lost control because he’s 
quite beside himself with grief and frustration? 
Or, finally, do you suspect that the whole thing 
is an act? Does he keep a weather eye out to be 
sure he has an attentive audience? 

Young Mrs. Snow had punished her two little 
girls. Just after she closed the door, she heard 
June say practically, “Now what had we better 
do?” 

“We'd better howl,” opined Betts, “so she’ll 
think we’re sorry.” 

So they howled their little heads off, while their 
mother stole quietly away. Soon she heard the door 
creak and then the voice of Junie. “She’s gone! 
She wasn’t even listening!’ 

Betts’ rising wail halted in midflight. “Well, 
what do you know? The nerve of her!” Silence 
reigned. 


Checking for Causes 


LMOST all children experiment with the tantrum 

method. If they are developing healthfully 
and their outbursts are wisely handled, they may 
not persist long in the attempt to mold their world 
with tears and blows. Even if they go on for some 
little time there is no need for alarm; usually a 
thoughtful adult can get at the causes and so help 
the child to learn better ways. 

The best cure is prevention. Be sure that the 
child feels secure and loved, that he is in good 
health, well nourished, and rested. And remember 
that he should not be hurried. Rushing him or 
otherwise making him live up to standards too 
high for him may set up severe nervous irritations. 

Be sure that he lives among calm, poised people. 
Even for grownups it is exhausting and irritating 
to live with nervous, excitable people or in an 
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atmosphere of antagonism and friction. If ady 
lack control, what can you expect of childry 
Keep the child away from such persons if possijj, 
Children need serenity and an awareness of Stead, 
dependable affection. ] 
A child who goes to all the trouble of having, 
tantrum in order to get attention must need j) 
He should not get it that way or tantrums WH 
recur, but when he is behaving sensibly he migh 
well be given extra time with Mother and Fath» 
whose attention should be devoted solely to hi, 
The child who rebels against direction my 
be suffering from having too many people; 
authority over him, from lack of consistency 
control, or from too much or too little control, 
Check on all these matters, and be sure that yy 
are doing all you can to develop a healthy, oq 
tented child, one who does not go to pieces eagiy 
under strains. Then, having done everything yy 
find do-able, remember we all have our bad day’ 


Calm Against Commotion 


| feowe background conditions are all right, th. 
trick of preventing outbursts is to see the ta, 
trum afar off as it approaches. Then there is tin, 
to work in a little extra rest or food, a quiet tim 
with stories or music, or a pleasant change ‘i 
activity. That often helps to keep a tantrum fro 
developing. : a 

Even at that, you’ll probably get some tantrum 
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for a healthy ego is going to try out all sorts of 
ways of overcoming opposition. The child is only 
experimenting with how to get on in the world. If 
he finds tantrums don’t get him what he wants, 
and if he is helped to find better ways, he will give 
them up after a while. So don’t worry. Keep calm. 
If the rumpus is really too much for your nerves, 
leave the child, or put him where the noise is less 
obnoxious. But however you decide to act, don’t 
let the child feel that he has disturbed you. 

All this is negative treatment, to keep things 
from getting any worse. If it were all we could 
do, the child might persist in his tantrums a long 
time in the vain hope that some day they might 
work. We’ve all heard mothers say, “I don’t be- 
lieve in spanking, but I just didn’t know what else 
to do!” There are times when you’ve just got to do 
something, and if you don’t know a better way, 
pack you go to the old, stupid one, even if you have 
no faith in it. That’s human! 

So we must do all in our power to help children 
learn acceptable ways of meeting opposition or 
failure and of getting attention and importance. 

The feeling of personal importance that we all 
need comes fundamentally from a sense of compe- 
tence and confidence in one’s own ability. Children 
develop it by learning to help themselves—and 
others—and by seeing and trying out many kinds 
of materials and many experiences. They get it, 
too, from feeling loved and knowing that others 
have faith in them as capable individuals. With 
children whose tantrums seem to be demands for 
attention, everything that helps to build this sense 
of importance and security should be emphasized. 


Teaching Plays Its Part 


ET even this is not enough; a positive program 

to deal with anger and frustration tantrums 
must go further. What are the acceptable methods 
of getting one’s way that we must teach our chil- 
dren? One can “ask nicely” with a “please,” but 
that has usually been tried and failed before a tan- 
trum starts anyhow, hasn’t it? There remains the 
method of persuasion, of arranging a talk-it-over 
period in which the child may explain why he par- 
ticularly wants what he does. He may even learn to 
offer concessions in exchange, or to compromise. 

In teaching these techniques you will, of course, 
explain to the child when he is calm and happy that 
these are the ways that work best when one wants 
to get something. Then as often as possible you 
will encourage him to use them and see that for 
him they do work well. It may be worth a few 
questionable concessions to set the habit. You 
gave him your best vase to hold for a minute, 
didn’t you, when he was learning to say “please”? 

Encouragement may involve meeting his re- 
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quest with a question instead of a firm prohibition. 

“The grass is still wet. Can’t you go out later?” 

“But Bobby’s out there now.” 

“Oh! And you want to play with him, don’t 
you? But won’t you get your feet wet?” (Make 
it an easy one that he can answer!) 

“T’ll wear my rubbers.” (Triumph!) 

“Why so you can. Here they are. Have fun.” 

See? It paid to explain to Mother. Incidentally 
Junior learns that decisions should be based on a 
weighing of both sides of any issue. 

Now of course you can’t grant all his wishes, 
but talking things over still helps. Not only does 
he understand why he is being refused, but you 
have a chance to suggest attractive substitutes 
before the final prohibition. 

“Oh! You want to play with Bobby? But it’s so 
wet. Why don’t you ask him in to play with your 
new train?” 

If he persists, you may still have to refuse him 
flatly, but there will be no ill feelings, for it has 
become clear that you really want him to have a 
good time—with dry feet! 

For a child, as for an adult, learning to get 
one’s way by reasonable means whenever possible 
and to be open-minded about accepting substi- 
tutes is a difficult process. Have patience. In- 
genuity in making alternatives sound like fun 
helps; so does a sense of humor. 


Summing It Up 


OME tantrums are to be expected as evidences 
of strong will power experimenting with ways 
of meeting opposition, frustration, or what seems 
to the child neglect. Don’t let them upset you. If 
a tantrum habit seems to be developing, check the 
basic causes suggested earlier. If that doesn’t help, 
try keeping notes—secretly—on every tantrum for 
a while. Include the time of day, any unusual 
events like rich foods or missing naps, a state- 
ment about who was involved, exactly what hap- 
pened, how it ended, and how long it lasted. Did 
the child gain his point or hold the limelight? How 
did he seem to feel afterward? 

If you put all the records together and study 
them, you will probably find the sore point. When 
you know what it is, use tact and consideration to 
avoid any occasion for a tantrum. Getting through 
smoothly a few times can break the habit. 

And meantime keep patiently teaching the 
child—by explanation, practice, and example— 
that self-control and reasoning actually work bet- 
ter as means to the desired end, besides bringing 
him social approval. Show him also how to ex- 
plain, how to work out compromises, and how to 
accept defeat—if one must—without rage or hope- 
lessness but ready to find a “next best” course. 
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important it is in life as well as in coun- 

seling! We have come to be familiar with 
the phrase that heads this article because through- 
out our schools guidance or counseling programs 
are being carried on—some very successfully, 
others less so. However, it is not only the teach- 
ers and school staff who are daily counseling with 
our adolescents but parents and many other adults 
as well. 

Counseling, of course, is not new in fact, but as 
an organized part of school and community plan- 
ning it is a comparatively recent development, re- 
flecting a change in our pattern of life. Among 
more primitive peoples, where young people at an 
early age shared the responsibilities of the group 
or tribe, a person’s life was divided neatly into 
two periods, childhood and adulthood. Today we 
have three periods—childhood, youth, and adult- 
hood. This delayed entrance into maturity gives 
adolescents a definite chance to prepare for the 
tasks and responsibilities of adult life and likewise 
gives their elders an opportunity for counseling 
with them. Yet if we are to make the best use of 
this opportunity, we grownups must keep in mind 
constantly that little word with, because all rea- 
sons for plans and decisions must be shared by 
adult and adolescent alike. 

Counseling is defined by Webster as “giving ad- 
vice or instruction” and also as “an interchange 
of opinion or deliberation together.” It is this 
last definition that should be kept in mind for 
effective counseling with adolescents. 

Why does Janet, who has always loved the new 


QO’ LY four letters in that word with, but how 
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clothes Mother buys her, be. 
come suddenly critical of 
Mother’s taste? Or why dog | 
John argue loudly in favor of 
some local community iggy 
to which his father is op. 
posed, setting forth his opip. 
ions with apparently not 4) 
shadow of doubt as to who 
knows best? If we are t 
answer these and other ques. 
tions frequently asked by 
hurt and anxious parents, all of them convinced 
that their boys and girls present a unique prob 
lem, we must first know something about the 
adolescents themselves. 

The average parent is prepared for the rapid 
and often sudden growth in height and weight 
that sometimes accompanies adolescent years. The 
physical awkwardness, the appearance of many 
pimples instead of the clear complexion of child. 
hood, the changing voice—these and other physical 
changes are more or less expected. Yet much 
more surprising to many parents and far les 
well understood are the changes in emotions ani 
behavior. 

It is important to remember that all young 
people pass through these years of bodily growth 
and development and that a large proportion do 
so without serious emotional disturbances. But 
because today, in medicine, in mental hygiene, 
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NOWING how to counsel with our adoles- 

cent boys and girls is vital to their care 
and protection. A serene and friendly rela- 
tionship can be developed between grownups 
and adolescents—if grownups understand the 
nature and needs of these aspiring young- 
sters! How parents and teachers may guide 
them toward adequate adulthood is clearly 
shown in the second article of the study 
“The Rediscovers Itself.” 


course Family 
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with Our Adolescents 


and in other fields, we place great emphasis on 
prevention, it is important that teachers and par- 


ents know the characteristics of adolescent boys | 
and girls. By so doing they can make this transi- | 


tion period one of calm preparation for happy 
adulthood rather than one of tumult, frustration, 


and revolt. 


Let’s Look at Adolescence 


HAT are the characteristics, interests, and 

abilities of the boys and girls with whom coun- 
seling is to be done? The following 
are outstanding: an abounding en- 
ergy and a love of active games and 
sports; enthusiasm; an eager de- 
sire to see and learn about new 
things; a fondness for adventure; 
a longing to travel; and a desire to 
be independent, to have responsi- 
bility, to plan one’s own time, to do 
something worth while as well as 
thrilling. 

In the mind of the average ado- 
lescent the desire to conform to 
the standards of the crowd in dress, 
manners, and customs far out- 
weighs the influence of parents’ or 
teachers’ standards. Take Maggie, 
for example. Maggie was an attractive, bright girl 
of seventeen, the oldest of five children. Her par- 
ents had come to this country many years ago. 
They had become American citizens but had re- 
tained many Old World customs and ideas. 

Maggie’s grades in school were above average, 
and she seemed to be well liked by both teachers 
and pupils, though she was often unable to take 
part in the social life of the school since she had 
to help at home and in the family’s store. Appar- 
ently this never troubled her until suddenly, in 
her senior year, she told her teacher that she was 
leaving school because she was needed at home. 

Further study of the situation, combined with 
wise and sympathetic counseling, revealed that 
Maggie did not really need to work. Her unhap- 
piness came from a lack of understanding on the 
part of her father and mother. They did not real- 
ize how important it was for her to have a new 
dress for the senior dance. It was her worry and 
concern over not having clothes like the other girls’ 
that made her decide not to graduate. When she 
talked the matter over with her counselor, she got 
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the help she needed to persuade her 
parents to consider her desires and 
point of view. Counseling made it 
possible for Maggie to have the 
dress that was, to her, so terribly 
important! 


Counseling To Fit the Case 





| is answer to the frequent ques- 
tion, “Is counseling necessary?” 
and the added remark, “We never 
used to have it when we went to school,” let us 
consider why counseling with our adolescents is so 
essential. To begin with, the need for wise educa- 
tional counseling is almost self-evident. The in- 
creased emphasis on education today and the 
widely varied courses offered by our schools 
often perplex both the adolescent and the parent. 
And they become even more bewildered when they 
consider the many specialized schools and the pres- 
ent crowded conditions in our colleges. 

There is also a universal need for vocational 
counseling, since the number of occupations open 
to young people today is almost unbelievably large. 
Questions about the training required for any 
one of these occupations, where this training may 
best be obtained, the cost and time involved, as 
well as the personal qualifications needed—all 
these and many others can best be answered by the 
vocational counselor. It is his business to know 
the facts and to share them with the puzzled ado- 
lescent and his parents. 

Social counseling is likewise highly necessary 
—advice on what to wear, what to do in all sorts 
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of social situations, and how to make not only a 
good first impression but a lasting one. In this area 
great tact must be exercised by the counselor. He 
must know the standards of the crowd and must 
understand how seriously young people consider 
these standards. He must recognize defenses and 
hidden fears. Often the boy or girl who pretends 
to be most scornful of social customs is at heart 
simply afraid of criticism because he does not 
know what to do in many social situations. There 
was Earl, for example, who would not drink tea 
or coffee away from home for fear someone would 
offer him lump sugar with sugar tongs; he con- 
fessed he did not know “which end you take them 
up with.” 

Finally there is personal counseling, which may 
cover all these other fields and more besides. Ado- 
lescents groping toward maturity, longing for it, 
craving independence yet still dependent on the 
approval and companionship of family and friends, 
need to see their oft-conflicting hopes and desires 
in an objective, unemotional light. Baffling situa- 
tions often cause them to react in unwholesome 
ways—by sullen withdrawal, boasting, and angry 
arguments or by absenting themselves from home 
and the family group with little or no explanation. 
And here the wisdom of a trained and sympathetic 
counselor is vital indeed. Young people want help 
in order to help themselves; they want not merely 
to solve a specific problem but to learn how to solve 
personal problems. 

A good motto for the counselor to adopt is “‘In- 
formation, not domination.” Give the boy or girl 
facts; then encourage him to make his own deci- 
sions based on those facts. Just talking about 
things with a capable counselor helps greatly in 
clarifying a disturbing situation. There is much 
truth in the old adage, “Two heads are better than 
one,”’ when a problem is to be solved. 


The Lure of Lands Away 


T= principle of “information, not domination” 
will help many a parent to direct the adoles- 
cent’s natural interests and enthusiasms along 
pathways that have great constructive and educa- 
tional value. Take, for instance, the love of travel 
and adventure characteristic of all normal young 
people. If wisely utilized, this interest may lead to 
a broad knowledge of our own country and of 
other lands, as well as to a better understanding 
of people of different backgrounds and standards. 

But, parents ask, how can this urge be satisfied 
in a practical way? Of course, Tom’s and Mar- 
garet’s father may have money enough to let them 
travel a bit, or go to camp or to a preparatory 
school away from home. On the other hand, the 
father of teen-age Jane and Juve works in a mill 
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and cannot possibly afford such expenditures, By 
Jane and Joe may gain as much from a summe 


spent working on a farm as they would gain froy | 
going to camp. Furthermore, they will pay thei | 


own way and also save some money for school ex. 
penses in the fall. 


Or consider Ted, who longs to see the world anq | 


be his own boss. He discovers that instead of going 
to the college where his father went and where he 
will be recognized or set apart, he can go to a 
college in the South or West at no greater expensge. 
Ted’s wise parents, after talking it over, verify 
the facts that the boy has used as arguments. They 
help him to weigh the advantages of his plan 
against the possible disadvantages and then give 
him their full approval and cooperation. As a re. 
sult, a rich experience in a new and interesting 
part of the country is Ted’s for the next year. A 
significant outcome, perhaps not unforeseen by 
his parents, is his gradual realization that the 
grass over the fence is really not so green as jt 
looked from a distance. The following year he 
transfers to his father’s alma mater. 

A direct contrast is Jim’s father, who will 
neither listen to his son nor give consent to the 
same plan. After months of argument and strain 
Jim runs away, and for weeks his parents have 
no idea where he is. In Ted’s case the keynote was 
cooperation. His father and mother counseled with 
him and gave information as needed. With Jim, 
domination by the father produced unhappiness 
and tragedy. 


Guideposts for Those Who Guide 


ORTUNATELY much material is available that 
will help parents in their efforts to understand 

the physical and emotional changes, characteris- 
tics, and interests of adolescents as well as the 
needs growing out of these changes. Such reading 
matter, prepared by authorities, will remind them 
that adolescence is a transitional period. It is a 
time that calls for patience and an objective atti- 
tude, especially toward a seeming lack of appre 
ciation of what the adolescent owes his parents. 

Another very important thing for parents to 
recognize is the place and value of guidance work 
in our schools today. They should be willing to 
cooperate with all such guidance and counseling 
service as is offered to boys and girls for making 
a satisfactory adjustment to adult life. 

In a period of a few short years our boys and | 
girls are called upon to change from children to 
citizens charged with carrying forward the work 
of a new world, with ever increasing opportunities 
and responsibilities. So let each adult help the 
adolescent by counseling with him, never by coun- 
seling at him or dominating him. 
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Wuar's HAPPENING 


IN Education ? 








@[ should like to have you discuss school contests, 
the pros and cons. Contests make use of the com- 
petitive principle. The world today needs to know 
more about the cooperative principle. 


His makes me think of the principal of a very 
Tibecressive school who told me that coopera- 
tion reigned supreme in her institution; the chil- 
dren didn’t even keep score in games. As proof of 
the program’s value she offered the evidence that 
her students, when they. went to college, “made 
the very highest marks!” 

Why assume that the competitive and coopera- 
tive principles war with one another? Isn’t a 
successful football team an achievement in cooper- 
ation engaged in competition? And shall we turn 
our backs on the fact that much of our American 
way of life is based on the competitive spirit? Or 
can we assume that a cooperative society can get 
along without competition? Soviet Russia has the 
piecework system in industry and has raised a 
champion worker, Stakhanov, into a national sym- 
bol. It has even made him a verb. 

As long as we believe in progress we believe 
that one thing must be better than another. If we 
believe that, we shall acknowledge the better by 
awarding cups, by voting for it, by buying the 
better nylons or carrots. Our problem is not to 
eliminate competition but to be certain that the 
competitive game is worth the candle. 

Competition has been under a shadow in many 
school systems for various reasons. It sometimes 
threatens the students’ balance of interest. Or 
there are too many competitions. Or outside agen- 
cies try to use the school machinery for their own 
purposes by fostering competitions. The easiest 
—though not the wisest—way to stop the baby’s 
crying is to throw it out the window. 





HIS department, which made its first ap- 

pearance two years ago, again brings to 
the parents of America’s children an up-to-the- 
minute account of current educational trends 
and the future practices toward which they 
lead. Our readers are cordially invited to send 
their queries to ““What’s Happening in Educa- 
tion?” in care of the National Parent-Teacher. 
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In recent years educators have been taking a 
more réalistic attitude toward competitions. The 
National Association of Secondary School Princi- 
pals has set up a committee on contests, festivals, 
and tournaments, and this group annually issues 
a list of contests that meet its standards. Educa- 
tors also ask that competitions fit in with the on- 
going school program, so that the course of study 
is not disrupted. And rules against extensive 
travel by teams have been introduced. 

So the question is not one of competition versus 
cooperation. Rather it is this: How shall we secure 
for our children the advantages of each and avoid 


the disadvantages of excessive or unwise use of 
either? : 


© Don’t you think home economics should have a 
more prominent place in the school curriculum? 


F  emacsionery So do the girls. Not long ago eighty 
thousand high school students were polled by 
the Institute of Student Opinion on the question 
“Which of the subjects you are taking at present 
will, in your opinion, be most useful to you after 
you leave school?” Girls, after giving their num- 
ber one vote to English, chose home economics as 
second most important. 

More schools today call this subject homemaking 
to indicate its expanded scope. Homemaking in- 
struction goes beyond cooking and sewing into the 
fields of home planning, consumer education, and 
child care. Local home economics programs are 
now being greatly strengthened with the organiza- 
tion of chapters of the Future Homemakers of 
America, which already has more than two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand members. For information 
about F.H.A., write Hazel Frost, national adviser, 
in care of the Future Homemakers of America, 
Mills Building, Washington 6, D. C. 


© Why don’t the schools have a program giving boys 
and girls actual work experience while they are still 
in school—so they can be sure of getting jobs after 
they graduate from high school? Isn’t this espe- 
cially desirable for the reason that so many busi- 
ness firms require experience? 


M**% such programs have been successfully de- 
veloped. Thousands of boys and girls in the 
South participate in school-work programs coop- 
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eratively conducted by the schools and local busi- 
nessmen. New York City has for several years 
maintained an extensive cooperative work-experi- 
ence program. 

Some obstacles to the further introduction of 
such programs are these: 


1. State laws requiring heavy, standardized 
high school curriculums that permit very little 
flexibility. 

2. The reluctance of labor unions to allow 
the part-time employment of youth. 


2. Present labor shortages, which give 
many young people the idea that education is 
a waste of time. 

4. Labor, social security, and health pro- 
tection laws that make employers wary of 
hiring anybody under nineteen or twenty. 


Anyone who is willing to face these hurdles can 
obtain practical guidance on school-work pro- 
grams from the Vocational Division of the U.S. 
Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 


® How can we encourage our young people to con- 
tinue their education? 


Ame many boys and girls are wiser than their 
parents in not striving to graduate from col- 
lege, or even to go to college. Except for our 
newer community-centered junior colleges, most 
institutions of higher learning aim to prepare 
youth for the professions. Not more than. about 9 
per cent of our population is actually needed in 
the professions, and far greater opportunities are 
open in the field of distribution of goods. In this 
and in many other fields the traditional four-year 
college education may be quite unnecessary. 
However, the questioner may be thinking of 
schools other than colleges. To find out why one 
in every two youngsters scurried out of school the 
moment the law allowed, the New York State Edu- 
cation Department asked more than five thousand 
ex-high school students what they wanted in 
school, what they didn’t get, and what they liked. 
Better guidance service topped all other demands. 
If you want to encourage youth to stay in school, 
give them regular, personal interviews; start 
guidance early; ask parents to cooperate; and 
make each student feel that he is getting personal 
attention. This means, of course, more trained 
counselors and broader guidance services. 


® Where are we going to obtain teachers for next 
year? 


Lewy indeed? And not only for next year but 
for five or more years hence. In twenty Mis- 
sissippi Valley states today the enrollment in 
teachers’ colleges is only 45 per cent of the prewar 
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figures. One in every six American teachers is noy 
teaching on an emergency certificate, and in SOme 
rural counties the percentage of emergency teach, 
ers rises to 80 or 90! 

In other words, the education of millions of oy 
children is in the hands of grandmothers and girls 
just out of high school. Maine recently advertigeg 
for teachers in New York City, stating “no age 
limit.” Another border state is giving teaching 
certificates to seventh- and eighth-grade grady. 
ates. As one applicant said, “They ain’t no reagop 
why I can’t teach seventh grade. I done graduated 
from seventh grade!” 

We are not going to have enough qualified 
teachers until school boards, legislatures, and Cop. 
gress face these facts: 


1. The income of industrial workers, which 
has averaged slightly less than that of teach- 
ers for the last fifty years, is now materially 
above it. 


2. Unionization, technology, wage-hour 
legislation, and modern architecture combine 
to make industrial work more attractive than 
teaching. : 

3. The demand for workers, especially é 
women, is strong and likely to continue. 


ieee 


a 


Citizens, on their part, must recognize that spe 
cial social rules for teachers, limiting their per. 
sonal life in the community, must go. If we give 
teachers full citizenship rights, if we raise the 
general level of teachers’ salaries at least 100 


per cent, we may once more make the profession | 


attractive to discerning young people. 


® Are they (the schools) planning any programs for 
the future relations of children of different races in 
the community? 


I WOULD change the pronoun “they” to “we.” 

Here is a question for all of us—for parents as 
well as teachers and school administrators. In fact, 
if we had a question parade this one would prob- 
ably rank first in many communities. _. 

Much has been written about the Springfield, 
Massachusetts, plan. You can now find two books 
about it in addition to magazine accounts. Cin- 
cinnati, Detroit, Chicago, Pittsburgh, and New 
York are among the other school .systems con- 
scientiously facing this question. Some school 
boards have established special committees of 
teachers and leading citizens to discuss the prob- 
lem and make recommendations. This has proved 
to be a practical approach because each com- 
munity has its special problems and conditions. 
However, several national organizations have de- 
veloped useful materials and advisory services. 


—WILLIAM D. BOUTWELL 
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A. L. CRABB 


PLUM 
SPRINGS 


ANDY, tucked expertly under the 
tongue, never kept a Plum Springs 
schoolboy from reciting in class. But 
a peach seed was harder to manage! 





© Ewing Galloway 


upon any one of the many funny things 
that happened in the school at Plum 
Springs, peals of loud laughter issue from what is 
usually a deep and solemn void. Those about me 
give sad consideration to a mind abruptly loosed 
from its safe anchorage. But that is all right with 
me, since they were not at Plum Springs the day 
Frank Spalding, in a moment of emergency, swal- 
lowed the peach seed. They have, therefore, been 
denied their proper quota of humor in life. 
Hunger was the ordained state of the scholars 
at the Plum Springs School. We were always hun- 
gry. At noon we ate with the zeal and dispatch of 
lumberjacks, and Mr. Haynes or Mr. Stone or 
Mr. Hackney would have been shocked into stern 
action had any of them ever discovered, even ap- 
proximately, the consumption of food between 
meals—that is, behind our books. There were 
times, to be sure, when suspicion stirred within 
them. But they were matched against shrewd and 
subtle and determined adversaries, and their sus- 
picions rarely came to anything. 
I guess Will Finn was the biggest offender of us 
all, and the most practiced in the fine art of de- 
ceit in eating. Will could look squarely at the 


{ 2 now whenever I let my mind rest 
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teacher with a face bland and guileless, all the 
time his mouth half filled with whatever edible he 
happened to have had in his pockets. He could 
even recite with no hint at all that he was leading 
a double life. But so could most of us. 


Our favorite contraband eating was stick candy, 
the sort that Mr. Spalding, the storekeeper, sold 
two for a cent, or twelve for a nickel. Broken into 
pieces an inch in length, two sticks could be spaced 
to sweeten the acid stretches of the school day. 
The proper technique was to place the candy 
snugly beneath the tongue and let it yield its 
sweetness slowly. When expertly placed, the candy 
was invisible; and under proper discipline one 
could recite with no obvious thickness of speech. 
Once Mr. Stone—moved, I suppose, by some base 
suspicion—interrupted a lesson to ask me, most 
unexpectedly and imperatively, to recite a poem. 
I rendered The Battle of Blenheim, and my piece 
of candy marred the beauty of the poem not one 
whit. Mr. Stone stood for a moment, a look of 
indecision on his face, then returned to the geog- 
raphy lesson before him. 

But to get back to Frank Spalding and the peach. 
It was late September and the Indian Plum peach 
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was reddening with its ripeness the orchards of 
Plum Springs. The Indian Plum was a small 
peach, beautifully red when ripe and of superb 
flavor. I say was because I don’t believe I have 
seen one of those peaches in twenty years. Maybe 
they were too good for this world and were with- 
drawn temporarily pending an appropriate and 
needed improvement in mankind. 


Frank had a pocketful of them that day. Mr. 
Haynes was hearing the class in composition 
writing. We were presumably preparing for the 
geography class that came next. Frank held an 
open geography book before him on the desk, and 
behind its spreading protection he ate 
peaches. They were fully ripe, and 
he would put one in his mouth and 
move it about with much cunning, 
squeezing it gently with his tongue 
until only the bare seed remained. 
He would, while keeping one eye on 
Mr. Haynes and the other on the book 
before him, remove the seed and drop 
it from the open window at his side 
with such a subtle motion of his left 
hand that his right hand gave no 
hint of it. 

“Frank Spalding,” Mr. Haynes’s 
voice rose above the drone of the class 
with ominous incisiveness, “Frank 
Spalding, stand and recite a poem.” 

Now a piece of candy and a peach 
differ greatly in the interruption they offer to the 
proper rendition of a poem. It was too late for 
Frank to get that peach seed out of his mouth. 
Mr. Haynes was watching him with the eye of an 
eagle. Frank’s muscles moved on a purely me- 
chanical prompting and with no reference to the 
processes of thought. He swallowed that peach 
seed. I who was watching him in fascination saw 
the convolution attending the progress of that seed 
as it moved slowly down his throat. Then aware- 
ness came back to Frank and a look of horror 
grew upon his face. 

“Stand, sir, and—” Then the teacher caught 
the distress accumulating with the passing of 
seconds. “Why, what is the matter, Frank?” 

Frank clearly had to search for the organs of 
speech before he replied. 

“T guess I might be going to die,’”’ he answered 
in a deep croak. 

The same thing was in my young mind too. An 
Indian Plum peach seed, though small, has some 
cutting edges. 

“Why, when did you take sick?” Mr. Haynes 
was then standing at Frank’s side. 

“Just a minute ago.” 

“Where do you hurt?” 


%? 
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“Here,” Frank pointed vaguely to his stomach 
“T guess I ought to have a doctor.” 

Mr. Haynes stood in thought. School was hard) 
the place for a scholar to die. His troubled gay, 
rested upon Frank. “Think you could get home» 

“Yes, sir, I guess I could. I guess I better go” 

Mr. Haynes was troubled. It wouldn’t do for, 
sick scholar to die en route home either. “Yo, 
took sick mighty suddenly,” he said. 

“Yes, sir, all at once.” 

“Reckon you could get home? Reckon yq 
wouldn’t take worse on the way?” 

“No, sir, I’d get there. I ought to go now.” 

“All right. Fred Miller, you and Alfred go with 
him. Carry him if he gets to feeling 
too bad.” 

Out on the road Frank engaged jy 
a confessional and asked of us, a 
bosom friends, a question. 

“Tt’s a peach seed I swallowed 
Reckon it’ll kill me?” 

“No,” said I, my optimism recover. 
ing from its initial shock. “It won't 
hardly hurt you at all. Tomorrow yoy 
won’t know it happened.” 

“T’m not so sure,” said Fred, a born 
pessimist. “A peach seed’s got some 
mighty sharp places, just about as 
bad, I think, as a piece of glass. Why, 
there was a woman out at Sunny. 
side—” 

I interrupted the sad details of the 
lady at Sunnyside with an item of pure invention, 
“My Uncle Joe swallowed a peach seed once and 
never missed a minute from work.” 

“T bet it was an apple seed,” said Fred. “But 
I wouldn’t even swallow one of them on purpose, 
They’re dangerous. Why—” 

“T can’t go home,” said Frank mournfully. He 
came to dead stop. 

“Why can’t you? I thought you wanted to.” 

“I did but I been thinking. I might get well, 
and then I’d be in a fix. You don’t know my folks. 
They’d find out about what it is.” 

“TI expect they would give you fits,” said Fred. 
“My folks would. Thing to do is not tell them 
Tell them you got some sort of mysterious disease 
like in that story we read.” 

“They’d send for Dr. Drake,” said the stricken 
boy. “You can’t fool him. He’d know just from 
looking at me what I’d done.” 

“Let’s be going,” I said. I was thinking of Mr. 
Haynes. He wouldn’t want any dallying, even in 
the service of a sick schoolmate. 

“T’m not going home,” said Frank with dec- 
sion. “If I’m going to die—” 

“It won’t kill you for a while,” said Fred cheer- 
fully, “maybe not—” Fred gave thought to the 
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chronological factors invoilved—“till the day after 
tomorrow.” 

“] feel all right,” said Frank somewhat surpris- 
ingly. “I’m not going home. They’d send for Dr. 
Drake the first thing.” : 

“Yonder he is now,” I said, pointing. 

There was Dr. Drake cantering along the road 
toward us at a brisk clip. 

“He’s been to see Mrs. Phalan,” said Fred. 
“He goes to see her every day. ’Twon’t do any 
good though. She’s going to die.” 

“Dé6n’t you tell him,” said Frank. “Don’t you 
tell him anything. I’m feeling all right.” 


Dr. DRAKE, a little man made to look even smaller 
by the size of the mare he rode, reined to a stop 
just in front of us. 

“Hey, what does this mean?” he asked in his 
high, shrill voice. “Running away from school?” 

“No, sir,” said I with the assurance of one 
whose virtue is intact. 

“Mr. Haynes knows where we are,” corrob- 
orated Fred. 

Dr. Drake eyed us doubtfully. “I’m not so 
sure. Hey, Frank, what’s the matter with you? 
You’ve got a funny look.” 

“Frank’s not feeling well,” said I. “Mr. Haynes 
sent us home with him.” 

We were edging by Dr. Drake, but he turned his 
mare about a bit and blocked us. Then he climbed 
down from the saddle. 

“Hey, Frank, let me take a look at you. I haven’t 
got time to go to your house today. I got to get 
some sleeping done. I haven’t shut my eyes since 
night before last.” 

He laid a practiced hand upon Frank’s reluctant 
brow. “No fever. Let’s see your tongue.” He 
studied the extended organ. “Looks all right to 
me. Seems like the only thing’s the matter with 
you is the way you look.” He regarded Frank med- 
itatively. ‘““What’s Mr. Haynes sending you home 
for?” 

“I got a sore throat,” said Frank hoarsely. 

A spatula appeared as if by magic in Dr. Drake’s 
hand. “Here, open your mouth. Turn around so as 
to let a little sunlight in.” He studied Frank’s 
throat intently for a moment. “You got a funny 
sore throat,” he said, his brow knitted in a puzzled 
look. “It isn’t even much pink.” 

“Looks to me like it would be cut pretty bad 
and bleeding right smart,” said Fred. 

“What are you talking about?” demanded the 
doctor. 

“It wasn’t me that swallowed it. Ask him.” 

“What’s that? What you been swallowing?” 

A brick-red color overspread Frank’s face, and 
he did indeed swallow convulsively a few times. 

“A peach seed,” he croaked. 
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“What’re you swallowing peach seeds for?” 
Dr. Drake looked at Frank’s skinny frame. 
“They’re not fattening.” 

“He did it so Mr. Haynes wouldn’t see him,” 
said Fred. 

Frank decided the simple truth would serve him 
better than to leave the case at the tender mercy 
of Fred. So he told Dr. Drake the straight of the 
matter. “Reckon it’ll kill me, Dr. Drake?” 

The physician chose to be humorous. “Pretty 
sure to,” he said solemnly. “But a peach seed 
works slow. You'll be about seventy years old 
before it starts having much effect. But when you 
are eighty you better start getting ready.” 

“Some peach seeds are sort o’ smooth,” said 
Fred Miller. “This one was a Indian Plum peach 
and they got sharp edges like a knife.” 

“I reckon that’s so, Fred,” said Dr. Drake 
genially. “Well, run on back to school, all of 
you. If that peach seed cuts Frank in two let 
me know and I'll glue him back together. Run on 
back to school. I got to get home so I can take 
a little nap. I got to go see Mrs. Mayhugh sometime 
after dinner. Typhoid fever’s not as bad as peach 
seeds, but you got to watch it.” 

He put his foot in the stirrup—then withdrew 
it. He opened his saddlebag and took from it a 
small neatly folded paper. 

“Peach seed medicine,” he said, chuckling. 
“It'll hone the sharp edges off.” He winked at 
Fred, then turned to Frank. “Eat a hearty supper, 
and just before you go to bed stir this in some 
water and swallow it. Maybe you like peach seeds 
better than you will this medicine, but do as I say.” 


He rode away in a sharp clatter. Frank looked 
at the two of us. “I’ll lick any fellow who talks 
too much,” he said. And he was very convincing. 
Then he relaxed a bit. “Well, let’s go on back to 
the schoolhouse. I wonder what it was that scared 
me so bad? I feel all right.” 

Mr. Haynes regarded us speculatively, then 
looked at Frank. “Glad you got well,” he said. 
“We'll have the geography class right away, but 
before we do I’d like for you to recite that piece 
I asked for.” 

Frank’s face reddened but he stood. For a 
moment he said nothing, obviously canvassing his 


memory for something appropriate. Then it came, 
The Burial of Sir John Moore: 


Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note 
As his corse to the rampart we hurried. 
Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O’er the grave where our hero we buried. 


I heard Fred Miller say in a stage whisper 
issuing from the corner of his mouth, “If I was 
him I couldn’t get my mind off a funeral either.” 
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Walk with a Pessimist 


A Pessimist went for a walk in the wood, 
Grumbling, as only a pessimist could, 
“The days of Man are a mockery, 
And Life is unpatterned and sad,’’ quoth he. 
Then he tore at the cobwebs that touched his face, 
Slashing their patterns of delicate lace. 


—SYLVIA STORLA CLARKE 


Call of the Gypsy Autumn 


Come, follow the Autumn when crickets sing 
Crouched in the yellow grass, 

And shadows leap from blade to blade 
Whenever the wind-ghosts pass; 


Come, dance to the crackle of falling leaves, 
The acorns’ dropping note, 

And lift fay ears to the wild goose honk 
From the river’s reedy throat. 


Come, tramp where the sun has crumbled gold 
Along the dusty road, 

And stalk the marsh’s cattail fringe 

For the groomping frogs’ abode. 


Come, doze an Indian summer dream 
And watch the smoky haze 

For Indian souls in the browning corn 
Returned for pow-wow days. 


Come, follow the moon on her harvest flight 
Over a frost-bared hill, 

But home, trek home to Love, wild heart, 
When the winds set out on the kill! 


— LUCILLE JONES STREACKER 


Young Pegasus 


Straddle your genius, boy, with a will; 

Cling to his mane with a frenzied desire; 
Buckle his flanks with your pressure until 

You are the pulse to his strength and his fire. 


Let him transport you through thicket and mire; 
Bolt over mountain tops crusted with snow; 
Vault through the sky like his light-winged sire— 
But let him lead only where you seek to go. 


—HELEN M. McCADDEN 
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Assorted Sizes 


Everything’s Big to Little People. 

The stairs reach up as far as a steeple, 
The rug’s as wide as a wide front lawn, 
A field mouse stands as big as a fawn, 
A bed is a boundless ocean of white, 

A flickering match is blazing bright, 
And a table top is a high plateau 

To a little head that’s far below. 


Everything’s Big when you’re Very Small. 
Daddy and Mother are awfully tall, 

Things that aren’t good are terribly bad, 

Things that aren’t happy are terribly sad, 

And a “Don’t!” that you don’t quite understand 
Is as Big as a slap from a giant hand; 

But a very small extra word of love 

Is as Big as the sun in the sky above! 


— ROBERT G. PECK, JR. 


Whatsoever Things Are Lovely ... 


Whatsoever things are lovely, 

Whatsoever things are true, 

Whatsoever things reflect Thy grace— 
These things I must do. 


Whatsoever words are kindly, 

Words aglow with love alway, 

Whatsoever words are of good report— 
These words I must say. 


Whatsoever things are faithful, 

Words that speak but charity, 

Set upon my lips and in my heart, 
Bring me near to Thee! 


—ANNA H. HAYES 
Impossible Love 


Make haste, dear. Both of us are growing old. 
Imagine all the pleasures we may have 
Before years hurry us to a dull grave, 

Or lightly squandered is the heart’s red gold. 
Why, there are confidences manifold, 
Volumes to scan and idiotic games; 

I have your picture in a hundred frames— 
You are the white lamb in a swarming fold. 
But you must promise faithfulness and grace. 
Though calming, let your wind be never cool, 
Blowing to weeds my little garden place. 
Remember, every lover is a fool. 

And if the sum of living be love’s fee, 
Tremble. You are my one eternity. 


— LAURA BENET 
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SIGHS AND COMPASS POINTS 
LAYING FIRM FOUNDATIONS 


Health Comes First 


G. F. MOENCH, M.D. 
National Chairman, Health and Summer Round-Up of the Children 








sources predicted for our children in the 

postwar era seem to have materialized in 
the relatively short period since V-J Day. More- 
over, in addition to the anticipated complications 
in our national and international life, many ob- 
structions to the task of attaining permanent 
world peace are looming up in stunning reality. 

Yet world peace is still our goal. Whether or not 
we reach it in this generation will depend on how 
the parents and teachers of today accept the re- 
sponsibility for training and guiding the citizens 
of tomorrow. 

Parent-teacher members need hardly be re- 
minded that in their chosen field of child welfare 
the first steps have already been taken. Needs have 
been surveyed, resources evaluated, programs out- 
lined, and suggested plans of procedure made avail- 
able to us. Acting on the deep conviction “that only 
by laying firm foundations can we build together 
for the future peace of the world,” the findings 
committee of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers at the 1946 convention has pledged 
“our individual effort as well as our organized 
support to continued service for children through 
our regularly established channels of work.” 


\" the threats and pitfalls that authoritative 


A Permanent Guarantee 


oe indisputable fact to bear in mind in cement- 
ing the foundations of the world we want, 
states the findings committee’s report, is that 
“good health and dependable medical care must 
be guaranteed to our children and to all children— 
not merely as a matter of temporary emergency 
but as a matter of course.”’ And in the practice of 
healthful living, as in all other practices related 
to the welfare of the individual child, “all basic 
training takes place in the home.” 

Still, since the home is a fundamental unit in 
the community, the community must bear its share 
of responsibility for maximum efficiency in build- 
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ing good health. “‘All community resources must be 
used to provide for each child equal opportunities 
for growth, and to this end there must be coopera- 
tion among parents, teachers, churchmen, and 
other character-building groups.” To this list I 
would add and emphasize “the medical and dental 
professions.” 

“Parent-teacher associations,” continues the re- 
port, “may well accept the responsibility for as- 
suming whatever local leadership is necessary to 
the development of a coordinated and comprehen- 
sive health program.” 

This section of the report concludes with a list 
of health services most urgent in our country 
today: services for maternal and child health, for 
dental health, for social hygiene education, for 
mental health, for handicapped children, for nutri- 
tion education, and for health legislation. To ob- 
tain these services, in their highest and best form, 
direct and immediate action on the part of alert 
communities is mandatory. And parent-teacher 
participation is the most significant factor in ef- 
fecting a cooperative program of activity among 
the various welfare agencies, professional groups, 
and the public at large. 

It is well to remember that in the final analysis 
whatever we do with and for people must begin in 
the local community. Herein lies the strategic im- 





WENTY-SIX thousand local parent-teacher 

associations will be working as one, this 
year, to lay the firm foundations of a bright, 
imperishable world for all children. Before 
them is a builder’s blueprint—the findings 
of the 1946 convention of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, Each month 
this broad design will be interpreted by 
leaders of the organization highly qualified 
to suggest a plan of action for future progress. 
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portance of the P.T.A., which functions not only 
in city communities but in towns, villages, and 
counties where services for children and youth are 
more likely to be deficient. 


To Gain the Goal 


_ first thing to do, then, in achieving an effec- 
tive community health program as envisioned 
by the 1946 findings committee, is to work through 
a functioning P.T.A. If none exists in any given 
community, informed parents and teachers should 
plan an organization meeting and make application 
for membership to their state congress. 

The second important step is also a clear-cut 
procedure. Appoint a health and Summer Round- 
Up committee immediately. This committee should 
develop an active Summer Round-Up program 
with the assistance and cooperation of physicians, 
dentists, health departments, school health author- 
ities, and other child welfare agencies. The com- 
mittee must know the practices of the community 
in safeguarding the health of its young mothers, 
infants, preschool youngsters, and school children. 

Its work is by no means limited to the planning 
and conducting of the Summer Round-Up cam- 
paign. The members should make a careful anal- 
ysis of children’s health in relation to their 
activities on the playground, at school, in scout 
troops, and elsewhere in the community. And hav- 
ing made the analysis, the committee should work 
to improve and promote activities beneficial to the 
health of children. 

The health and Summer Round-Up committee 
must be a well-informed group—informed on all 
current literature in the field of child health and 
also informed about parent-teacher programs and 
procedures in the realm of health. There can be 
no better source material for both types of infor- 
mation than the Parent-Teacher Manual. Here, in 
the new 1946-1947 edition, are listed not only 
suggested committee activities but also programs 
and some excellent reading references. For the 
Summer Round-Up campaign itself, the pamphlet 
issued annually by the National Congress, The 
Summer Round-Up of the Children, will be in- 
dispensable as a guide and tool. 


Prevention and Protection 


oe kind of action that a local parent- 
teacher association might adopt at once is to 
promote a community program for the immuniza- 
tion of children and young people against diph- 
theria and whooping cough and for vaccination 
against smallpox. This should be done in close coop- 
eration with the health officer and the school nurse. 

Again, in arranging with physicians for Sum- 
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mer Round-Up examinations of children, paren}, 
teacher workers can also discuss ways of keeping 
infants and preschool children under continuoy 
medical and dental care until they are ready fy 
school. These well-child conferences may be helj 
either with groups of children or with individual 
depending on the density of population and on the 
availability of physicians. Where good detectioy 
programs are already in operation, parents ang 
teachers can assist in the follow-up treatment ¢ 
remediable defects. This should be an importapy 
factor in the health program for both mothers ang 
children. 


Voters on the Alert 


N°? less vital to the well-being of home, commy. 
nity, and nation is still another type of action 
program that is a must for every local parent. 
teacher association. Every P.T.A. member shoul 
keep himself informed at all times about propose 
and pending legislation that will affect the health 
and welfare of children. This includes Feder) 
legislation, as presented by the National Congrey 
program committee on legislation, and state meas. 
ures, as publicized by the various state chairme 
of legislation. 

It is an excellent idea to ask qualified attor. 
neys, legislators, or public officials to interpret 
such legislation, with all its implications, to the 
members of the local parent-teacher associations, 
National and state congressmen should be invited 
to express their views and discuss the full mean. 
ing of all state or Federal child welfare legislation, 
Such expert opinion will enable every parent. 
teacher member to cast his vote for a positive 
health and welfare program for all children. 

Here, then, are specific suggestions for a well. 
rounded P.T.A. action program in the field of 
health. If America’s children are to be fit for the 
tasks before them, every parent-teacher associa. 
tion in the nation should take immediate steps— 
not tomorrow or next month but now—to put its 
own health program into effect. 

Everything will be done by the National Con- 
gress to bring to its local associations information 
both about health needs and about how they can 
be met. The U.S. Public Health Service and other 
groups charged with the responsibility for raising 
national health standards are ready to give the 
best of their research and resources. Our big jobis 
to shorten the time lag between what we know 
must be done and what is done. 

We have said time and again that our children 
are not expendable. If we mean what we say, We 
will allow no child’s life to be anything less than 
that exemplified by the great classical ideal of 4 
sound mind in a sturdy body. 
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EXPLORING THE Preschool PERIOD 


STUDY COURSE DIRECTED BY ETHEL KAWIN 





—E~7~ 


About Our Study Course Article 


VERY observant mother finds herself from time to 

time comparing her child with other children. If the 
youngster across the street is the same age as hers and 
ig already walking while her child is still crawling, she 
begins to wonder, “Is my baby a little slow? Why 
doesn’t he walk too?” Thus begins a parent’s interest in 
what the specialists call norms. 

A norm, when applied to child development, is a spe- 
cific characteristic or form of behavior that is used as a 
standard of comparison. Norms for two-year-olds are the 
standard characteristics or patterns usually found in 
two-year-olds. However, a child of two may vary greatly 
from these norms and still be normal. 

As Dr. Gesell points out, no two children—not even 
identical twins—are ever exactly alike. In our efforts to 
study and understand any child we seek to find out in 
what ways he or she is unique. To discover this we must 
know what is usual for children of his age; in short, we 
must know the norms for that age. 


Suggestions for Programs 


I. It might be wise to begin by observing a few 
children—your own, the neighbors’, or a school group. 
Watch youngsters of the same age carefully, to see 
whether you can discover some ways in which they are 
alike. Then try to see how they differ from each other. 
Perhaps you can go further and find one or two things 
in each child that seem unique. 

II. A good way to plan a program on this topic might 
be to have a panel discussion by four or five members 
of your group. They will observe several children in 
the way described and read some of the references sug- 
gested below. One person might serve as leader, but 
there will be no set speeches. Each one will talk infor- 
mally. After the panel has presented its experiences and 





A radio script based on this article will be available on | 
November 1. It will be sent free only to Congress parent- | 
teacher groups that are conducting radio programs. The 
script is being prepared at Station WHA, University of 
Wisconsin, under the direction of H. B. McCarty, Na- 
tional Congress chairman of the Radio Committee. 

















Tue study course outline on this 
page is for the use of- 





e Preschool study groups 
e Preschool sections of P.T.A.’s 


e Individuals who want to test their 
own knowledge 


Based on the article “Does Your | 
Child Do What the Others Do?” 
See page 7. 
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ideas for half an hour, the rest of the study group will 
join in the discussion. 


III. Other methods of planning this program may 
be found in Study Group Techniques, which is obtainable 
from your state office. Whatever method is used, each 
member of the group should have read Gesell’s article. 


Pertinent Points for Discussion 


1. To. understand any particular child we must find 
out in what ways he is like other children of his age and 
in what ways he differs from them. How do child special- 
ists discover norms for three-year-olds or ten-year-olds? 
Why is it necessary to know these in order to discover 
the uniqueness of a child? 


2. What should be our attitude toward the differences 
among children? Some differences simply mean the child 
is developing a little more rapidly or slowly than other 
children. Differences in the age at which a child stands 
or walks are usually a matter of time or rate of learning. 
Some differences, however, are not a matter of time or 
rate; they are a characteristic part of the child’s indi- 
viduality. This uniqueness of personality is something to 
protect and cherish. 


3. Both home and school should ask about the differ- 
ences found in any child, ‘“‘Is the difference desirable or 
undesirable?” “‘Desirable’’ should not mean that we like 
it and “‘undesirable”’ that we do not. A trait is undesirable 
if it will handicap the child in getting satisfaction from life 
or making his contribution to society. If the deviation is 
undesirable in that sense, parents and teachers should 
do everything to overcome it. If not, they should accept 
it, recognizing that in a democracy functional differences 
have positive values and can enrich group experiences. 

All too often there are individual differences that are 
undesirable but cannot be eliminated. Many physical and 
mental handicaps are disabilities that science has yet 
found no way to overcome. These must be accepted by 
parents and teachers, who in turn must do everything 
possible to help the child make the best life adjustment 
within his own limitations. 

In preparing your group discussion make a list of some 
desirable and undesirable differences in children and dis- 
cuss what can and should be done about each one of them. 


References 


Gesell, Arnold, M.D., and Ilg, Frances L., M.D. Infant and 
Child in the Culture of Today. New York: Harper, 1943. 
Behavior norms for the different ages of the preschool period 
are described in detail. 
Lerrigo, Marion O. Children Can Help Themselves. New York: 
Maemillan, 1943. 
Norms of mens from birth to the age of eleven are 
presented through descriptions of five children. 
Updegraff, Ruth, and others. Practice in Preschool Education. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1938. 
A wealth of detailed accounts of children’s activities. 
Articles in the National Parent-Teacher: 
Hallowell, Dorothy Kern. “How Bright Is This Child?” 
October 1944, pp. 8-10, 37. 
Ilg, Frances L., M.D. “Lots Can Happen Before Two,” 
September 1945, pp. 8-10, 32. 
Kawin, Ethel, and others. “Juniors and Seniors in Kinder- 
garten,”’ February 1946, pp. 10-12, 32. 
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Nebraskans Stump the State 
for Better Schools 


ew kind of education a child gets is too often 
determined by accident of birth or of residence. 
Certainly this is true in Nebraska, for some school 
districts have more than a hundred times as much 
taxable wealth as do others. Nebraska parent- 
teacher members, however, believe that every 
child, no matter where he lives, has a right to 
the finest education now available. 

But how can this ideal be attained? A study 
of financial conditions in the state indicated that 
the best way to equalize educational opportunity 
for Nebraska’s children would be to increase state 
aid to the schools. And it could well be increased, 
the citizens decided, when they found that last 


ee 





Nebraska parent-teacher workers armed 


with school-aid petitions, 
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year the state furnished only 1.07 per cent of th 
cost of education in local schools. No state in the 
Union gives less! 

Accordingly the Nebraska Congress of Parent 
and Teachers, the State School Boards Assogig. 
tion, and the Nebraska State Education Assgogi. 
ation agreed to sponsor jointly an amendment ty 
the state constitution. When enacted, this legisla. 
tion would raise the amount of general school aid 
to the average level of that in other states. 

Obtaining the passage of a_ constitutional 
amendment is no small problem. Before the plan 
could even be submitted to the voters for approval, 
it was necessary to produce petitions with at least 
fifty-four thousand signatures. The number 
loomed large, but the P.T.A.’s went to work 
Together with the other sponsoring organizations 
they stumped the state so thoroughly that, when 
the final count was made, there were one hundred 
and eleven thousand signatures! 

Yet parent-teacher members and their allies jp 
the educational field are the first to admit that 
the job is only half finished. The amendment must 
still be accepted at the polls. Into this task, too, 
the Nebraska Congress will throw its full weight. 

When the amendment is passed, it will bring 
eight million dollars in state funds to local school 
districts. This money will be distributed in three 
ways: 

First, twenty-five dollars per pupil will go to 
every school. Second, two hundred dollars will be 
given to each district whose local school tax levy 
meets average requirements. Two hundred dollars 
means a lot to one-room rural schools! The re 
mainder of the fund will be allocated as needed to 
give all boys and girls in Nebraska true equality 
of educational opportunity. 

Moreover, the amendment will not permit state 
domination. The funds will be paid to the treas 
urer of each district, and expenditures will be 
controlled by the local board. In most districts 
the added funds will be used to increase teachers 
salaries and to improve educational programs. 

Parent-teacher workers are confident that the 
voters in Nebraska will enact this legislation and 
thus bring about a new era in public education 
for their state. —EARLE W. WILTSE 
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A school playground put to summertime use. 


A Day Camp Is Developed 


OCHESTER, New York, is known as “The City 
R of Many Parks.” Only two miles away from 
Abelard Reynolds School No. 42 is a beach with 
swimming facilities, fireplaces, and picnic shelters. 
Just across the river another park offers boating 
and a golf course. Beyond is an amusement park. 

Rochester is indeed fortunate to have so many 
recreational centers. On the other hand, to reach 
them, children often need to walk or ride several 
blocks, and the younger boys and girls must be 
accompanied by their parents. But when Dad and 
Mother are busy all day, where can youngsters 
play safely during the long weeks of summer? 

The parent-teacher association of Abelard 
Reynolds School No. 42 decided to solve this prob- 
lem. After a good deal of serious discussion, a 
questionnaire was sent to the home of every pupil 
in the school. Parents were asked: “Do you want 
areal playground and day camp program? How 
many of your children would be interested? What 
ages are they?’’ Then followed a list of possible 
activities—handicrafts, hiking, nature study, 
dancing, dramatics, camera club, games and 
sports, and story hours. The parents were also 
asked whether they would help, and at what hours. 

The questionnaire returns were so favorable 
that the P.T.A. members immediately outlined a 
summer playtime program to operate on the school 
grounds every day from nine-thirty to four-thirty 
for seven weeks. Many parents had offered to 
serve as helpers one or more hours a week, but it 
was agreed that a paid director was also essen- 
tial. To pay his salary, however, the association 
could appropriate only a hundred dollars, one 
third of the amount needed. This was augmented 
by fifty dollars from a local men’s club and twenty- 
five from a church society and two private sources. 
Although the fund was still inadequate, a coopera- 
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tive arrangement was worked out with the city 
parks department, and the full-time services of a 
playground director were procured. 

This major obstacle hurdled, the day camp was 
now ready to open. The questionnaire responses 
indicated that perhaps as many as two hundred 
and twenty-five children might register. But by 
the third week two hundred and sixty were tum- 
bling and playing about the school grounds, and 
more were enrolling every day. So many entered 
the dancing class that the time allowed for instruc- 
tion had to be doubled! 

Dancing was by no means the only popular ac- 
tivity. Pupils in the handicraft group, each of 
whom paid twenty-five cents for materials, spent 
many happy hours at painting, beadwork, wood- 
work, sewing, pottery making, and knitting. Other 
favorites were dramatics, nature study, bicycle 
trips, hikes, camera club outings, and the Thurs- 
day morning “Everybody Sing” assembly. On 





Youngsters enjoy a lively game of dominoes. 


Wednesdays there was a movie, with sound, for 
older young people. 

Besides taking part in these organized projects, 
the children could always find some older person 
to sit down with them in a shady spot and tell 
stories or lead them in games. Baseball, of course, 
was a daily event. And rugged individualists could 
play in the sandbox or use the slide. 

The parent-teacher association is now working 
to expand this successful day camp into a year- 
round playground project. Additional permanent 
equipment will be needed—swings, teeter-totters, 
a soft-ball diamond, and a heated shelter. When 
this larger dream is realized, P.T.A. members can 
be satisfied that their children and their neigh- 
bors’ children will be able to spend many happy 
leisure hours in health and safety.—BEATRICE C. 

WALTON AND J. ELIZABETH CHAMPNEY 
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GROWING UP SAFELY. Bulletin of the Association for 
Childhood Education and the National Commission on 
Safety Education of the National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
50 cents. 


OME youngsters, it often seems, would hardly look nat- 
S ural without a bandaged finger or a skinned knee. 
Others manage to get along pretty well without falling, 
bumping into things, or losing their balance. Why? 
Can it be, perhaps, that three-year-old Jimmy is over- 
daring and should learn to look before he leaps? Or 
might eight-year-old Mary get over her clumsiness if 
someone taught her better muscular coordination? 

Growing U p Safely answers these questions in a straight- 
forward but engaging way. Written primarily for elemen- 
tary schoolteachers who must help children to manage 
their bodies, and work and play safely with other boys 
and girls, this little booklet will ease many a mother’s 
anxious fears. It will suggest to her how children may 
learn the difference between courage and recklessness, fun 
and folly. It will give her the assurance that her young- 
sters can be taught to “live joyously and adventurously 
without danger to themselves and others.” 

The safety chairman of an elementary school P.T.A. 
could hardly do better than to order this easy-to-read, 
gaily illustrated pamphlet for herself and her fellow 
parent-teacher members. 


MAN—THE MAKER. By Eileen J. Garrett and Abril 
Lamarque. New York: Creative Age Press, 1946. 
$2.50. 


HIs “‘pictorial record of man’s inventiveness”’ brings 

vividly to mind the theme of Lyle Ashby’s report of 
the Bikini atom bomb tests on page 14 of this issue. 
Will man learn to use his latest and most revolutionary 
discovery, atomic energy, for constructive purposes, or 
will he use it to destroy himself? 

If what has happened in the past can prophesy the 
future, the hundred and twelve illustrations in this un- 
usual book suggest an encouraging answer. Beginning 
with caveman days, they show how all the other great 
inventions of mankind—fire, the wheel, the boat, steam, 
the gas engine, the telegraph, the printing press—have 
actually been utilized for progress and happiness rather 
than destruction. True, man the maker has turned many 
of these forces into weapons, but ultimately he has made 
them serve him in building a better world. 

The comments accompanying each full-page photo- 
graph drive home, subtly but forcefully, the lessons his- 
tory can teach us about the strange and wonderful world 
that man has wrought. Invaluable for school libraries, 
the book also deserves a prominent place on the family 
reading table. 
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Orr TO A GOOD START: A HANDBOOK FOR Monrry 
PARENTS. By Irma Simonton Black. New York. 
Harcourt, Brace, 1946. $2.50. 


OUNG Mrs. Smith, who tries to follow her pedis. 

trician’s advice to the letter and still can’t get Bobby 
to take a nap or behave when guests are present, may 
find just the help she needs in this revision of an already 
familiar text. 

While writing in chatty fashion about the child’s ow 
development pattern—his early habits, his activity j) 
the family, his adventures in the wide world, his inta. 
lectual growth and his ways of self-expression—Mn 
Black manages to answer hundreds of questions tha 
puzzle the average parent: Why does four-year-olj 
Junior still suck histthumb? Shall I spank my baby wha 
he is stubborn? How can I let Grandma know aboy 
newer methods of discipline? What toys and books shal 
I buy for my children? If Jimmie can’t go to nursey 
school, how can I give him some of the same advantaga 
at home? 

The many black-and-white drawings scattered through 
the book lend emphasis to the author’s purpose: to 
give parents ‘“‘a new insight—a sudden feeling of under 
standing why a child behaves as he does.”’ Because Mn. 
Black succeeds admirably in doing this very thing, the 
book should help preschool study groups as well as indi- 
vidual mothers and fathers to get “‘off to a good start.” 


CORKY THE KILLER. By Harry A. Wilmer, MD, 
New York: American Social Hygiene Association, 
1945. $1.00. 


FEW years ago a young doctor, intensely interested in 
A educating the public about its health problems, at 
tracted nation-wide attention with a little book calle 
Huber the Tuber—the whimsical but medically sound 
story of tuberculosis. In Corky the Killer the same doctor 
turns to a social disease that affects not only great 
numbers of adults but also some sixty thousand nevw- 
born infants every year. 

By following the fanciful tale of Corky, readers leam 
how venereal disease attacks the body, how it can be dis 
covered, and how it should be treated. In addition t 
Corky’s imaginative adventures, made vivid by the 
author’s humorous illustrations, each page gives a factual, 
scientific interpretation of the progress of the disease. 

Parent-teacher leaders have often found that the chie 
obstacle in the path of social hygiene education is a lack 
of suitable printed materials. In Corky the Killer Dt 
Wilmer, who is a fellow of the Mayo Foundation, pre 
sents exactly the type of information needed to arouse 
interest in what has been called “the most urgent publit 
health problem in this country today.” 
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THE Family REDISCOVERS ITSELF 


STUDY COURSE DIRECTED BY RALPH H. OJEMANN 
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Outstanding Points 


I. In early times childhood was rather short, and the 
child assumed adult responsibilities early. Today the 
riod of childhood has been lengthened, giving adoles- 
cents a better chance to prepare for adulthood. This 
makes the counseling of young people highly important. 


II. The word counseling means the interchange and 
weighing together of facts and ideas. 


III. Sometimes it seems to a parent that adolescents 
suddenly become unmanageable, critical, and very inde- 

ndent. This may worry him unless he understands 
the characteristics of adolescents. 


IV. One of the most outstanding characteristics of 
adolescents is that they have certain motives or wants 
that they are trying to satisfy. If a young person has 
dificulty in satisfying them, he will try various methods 
of doing so, some good and some bad. 


VY. Some of the important motives or desires of adoles- 
cents are to see and learn about new things, to adventure 
and travel, to feel that they are taking independent re- 
sponsibility, and to do something worth while. 


VI. Fortunately the young person of today has many 
more constructive ways of meeting his needs than he 
would have had years ago. But he must know about all 
these possibilities if he is to make good use of them. This 
is one reason why counseling is so vital. 


VII. The adolescent really reguires several different 
kinds of counseling. He needs helbewith his educational, 
yocational, social, and personal problems. 


VIII. The possibilities for guiding the adolescent in a 
constructive way are many. For example, his natural 
desire for adventure and new experiences can be so di- 
rected that it will lead him to an understanding of differ- 
ent peoples in his own country and in other lands. 


IX. A family’s financial limitations need not make it 
hard for the adolescent to meet his needs. For instance, 
the desire for new experiences may be met by working on 
afarm or a ship or going to college in another part of 
the country. 


X. Talking things out with an older person in the 
counseling situation will give the adolescent a good ex- 
ample of real cooperation and at the same time free his 
emotions so that he may learn from this experience. 
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Questions To Promote Discussion 


1. It has been found that discussing matters with 
adolescents rather than telling them what to do tends 
to build cooperation in young people. Why? 


2. Suppose your fourteen-year-old son said to you, 
“Mom, I just don’t see any use in algebra.’’ How would 
you respond? What would you avoid saying? 


3. What kinds of problems can best be solved by a 
heart-to-heart talk between parent and child? What 
kinds can best be discussed in a larger group? 


_ 4. What guidance can parents give their child regard- 
ing the courses he selects at school? Since they are not 
specialists, should they give any guidance at all? 


5. How can parents help a young person to get the 
most out of suggestions made by a vocational counselor? 
How might they make it difficult for the child to consider 
these suggestions fairly? 


6. What kinds of behavior have you observed in ado- 
lescents that seem to indicate a lack of appreciation of 
their parents? What may have been the reasons for this 
behavior? Did it really show lack of appreciation? 


7. How can parents build up a feeling of confidence 
between themselves and their adolescent son or daughter, 
so that the child will want to talk over his personal prob- 
lems with Mother and Father? 


8. Describe several situations in which a parent may 
be too dominating with his adolescent son or daughter. 
What may be the effect of such an attitude? 


9. Discuss some of the ways in which parents coun- 
seled their children two or three generations ago. Can 
we learn anything from these older procedures? 


10. Suppose, when discussing what clothes to wear to 
school, your teen-age son or daughter said to you, “Mom, 
you don’t know anything about how young people do 
things these days. Gee whiz, don’t you understand?” 
What may have been some of the past experiences be- 
tween yourself and your child that would tend to produce 
this response? How would you react to the outburst? 


1l. Why is it that the desire for independence seems 
to develop so suddenly in young people? Is it really such 
a sudden development? 
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A radio script based on this article will be available on 
November 1. It will be sent free only to Congress parent- 
teacher groups that are conducting radio ane. The 
script is being prepared at Station WHA, University of 
Wisconsin, under the direction of H. B. McCarty, 
National Congress chairman of the Radio Committee. 
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HERE is real encouragement for parents and teach- 
Te in the fact that many of our veterans gained, 

through their war experience, a new appreciation of 
the value of films in education. Here, for example, is the 
story of Jack Fletcher, producer of educational films: 

“During seven years of teaching in secondary schools 
I developed an intense awareness both of the importance 
of education and of the weakness of traditional schooling 
as a preparation for modern life. 

“Then came the war and more than two years at sea. 
In the Navy, as in civilian life, I was a teacher. My 
‘class’ was one hundred and twenty sailors who inanned 
landing craft. Their ‘studies’ were first aid for the 
evacuated wounded, handling a troop-laden boat in 
heavy surf, firing machine guns, laying smoke screens, 
and the like. Most of my ‘students’—Garcia from Mex- 
ico, Rodriguez of Portuguese extraction, Guidroz of 
French-Creole descent, Clowers from Arkansas, Mat- 
tarelli from Brooklyn—had not gone beyond the eighth 
grade. Yet they had to learn difficult lessons quickly be- 
cause their knowledge meant life or death. 


Mucu of our teaching was done with films. We found 
that lessons taught dramatically on the screen took less 
time and were remembered longer. One of my shipmates 
was Eddie Albert, the screen actor, who before the war 
had done some research in the field of educational films. 
Out of our association grew an agreement to combine my 
teaching knowledge and his motion picture experience in 
an educational film company. 

‘Since the war I have been head of that company here 
in Hollywood. We are striving to use the film as an aid 
in classroom teaching, as an effective source of informa- 
tion for the average American, and as a springboard for 
the discussion of controversial subjects. 

“We believe in the basic truth of Thomas Jefferson’s 
creed: ‘I know of no safe depository for the ultimate 
powers of society but the people themselves; and if we 
think them not enlightened enough to exercise their con- 
trol with a wholesome discretion, the remedy is . . . to 
increase their discretion by Education.’ 


- 
So we are trying to bring about a more truly democratic 
world by producing films that will teach and inform. 
What do we seein the future? Schools with film libraries; 
classrooms with projection facilities and equipment; 
courses of study in which films supplement textbooks, 
bringing pupils vivid pictorial material. And community 
libraries with projection rooms and films.” 

The understanding and assistance of parents and teach- 
ers will be desperately needed if our schools are to be well 
equipped for the kind of visual education that Jack 
Fletcher envisions. Parent-teacher groups should be 
alert also to the possibilities of using films in their own 
organizational programs. 

—RuTH B. HEDGES 
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MOTION PICTURE CHAIRMAN OF THE CALIFORNIA 
CONGRESS, WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF HYPATIA GORDON 
PARVIS, REPORT CHAIRMAN 
JUNIOR MATINEE 
(From 8 to 14 years) 
Canyon Passage—Wanger-Universal. Direction, Jacque 
Tourneur. A Technicolor western _with the rare beauty ¢ 


southern Oregon as background. Each member of the cay 
seems especially fitted to the role he portrays, and the direction 


is both capable and sympathetic. The story, which shows th | 


persistent courage and stamina of the pioneers, is superior tp 
the average of this type. Cast: Dana Andrews, Brian Donlevy, 
Susan Hayward, Andy Devine. 
Adults 14-18 
Entertaining Good 
Night and Day— Warner Brothers. Direction, Michael Cy. 
tiz. The story of this lavish and artistic musical extrav. 
based on the life of Cole Porter, is extremely interesting, and 
the music, interwoven naturally into the plot, is truly delight. 
ful. Technicolor brings out the beauty of the costumes and the 
exquisite ballet scenes. An outstanding cast makes the most 
of the excellent script. Cast: Cary Grant, Alexis Smith, Monty 
Woolley, Ginny Simms, Jane Wyman. 
Adults 14-18 


Excellent Excellent 


Excellent 
The Time of Their Lives—Universal. Direction, Charig 
Barton. Better than average Abbott and Costello comedy with 
a good supporting cast and a fantastic, nonsensical story that 
is also very funny. A beautiful colonial house makes an attrac. 
tive background for the action. Here the spirits of two peo 
shot as traitors in Revolutionary War days and doomed to 
remain on the ruined estate, are released in 1946 when the 
housekeeper of the restored mansion produces evidence of their 
loyalty through her spiritualistic powers. Cast: Lou Costello, 
Bud Abbott, Marjorie Reynolds, Binnie Barnes. 
Adults 14-18 
Amusing Amusing jing 
Wild Beauty— Universal. Direction, Wallace Fox. Set in the 
Arizona desert, this drama of the West concerns the earl 
of the Indian reservations and the problems created by 
forced confinement of the Indian tribes. The acting is natu 
and convincing, and the story is interesting. Cast: Don Pe 
Lois Collier, Robert Wilcox, Robert Henry. 


8-14 





























Adults 14-18 
Good Good 
FAMILY 


(Suitable for children if accompanied by adults) 





Black Beauty —20th Century-Fox. Direction, Max Nosset 
This popular, much loved story is given good production 
a good cast, but the book is too well known to warrant 
free adaptation from the original plot. The exciting end 
rather highly emotional for young children. Cast: Mona 
man, Richard Denning, Evelyn Ankers, Charles Evans. 
Adults 14-18 

Fair Fair ° 
Caesar and Cleopatra— United Artists. Direction, 
Pascal. A beautifully set, delightfully presented light comedy by 
George Bernard Shaw, portraying the conquest of Egypt. by 





8-14 | 
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iys Caesar and his sojourn there in order to make young 
Jul tra queen. The amusing, cleverly written dialogue con- 
Cer occasional sentence of deep truth, reflecting the genius 
br author. The casting and acting are excellent, and the 
af try of the period is made vivid through Technicolor. 
eee Vivian Leigh, Claude Rains, Stewart Granger, Flora 
Robson. 


Mien Excellent 


Claudia and David—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Walter 
This enjoyable social drama continues the story of 
mes and Claudia on their charming Connecticut farm. Al- 
jmpulsive and intense, Claudia is now entirely wrapped 

in her young son, and this pictures like Claudia, shows her 
‘ng to learn moderation and acceptance of life and its prob- 
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Jems. Dorothy McGuire and Robert Young again seem perfect 
in their roles, and the supporting cast is fine. Cast: Dorothy 
McGuire, Robert Young, Mary Astor, John Sutton. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Delightful Good Mature 


The Cockeyed Miracle—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Direction, 
g, Sylvan Simon. Fantastic but amusing is this story of an 
American family, two of whom are spirits on the border of the 
beyond. Well cast and ably directed, it affords some delightful 
comedy as well as moments of thoughtful realism. Cast: Frank 
Morgan, Keenan Wynn, Cecil Kellaway, Audrey Trotter. 
Adults 14-18 
Amusing Amusing 


Deadline for Murder—Wurtzel-20th Century-Fox. Direc- 
tion, James Tinling. A run-of-the-mill murder mystery story 
of a girl reporter. It holds the interest but cannot be classed 
gs other than fair. Cast: Paul Kelly, Kent Taylor, Sheila Ryan, 
Jerome Cowan. 





8-14 
Mature 








dults 14-18 8-14 
he Fair No 
Holiday in Mexico—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Direction, 


George Sidney. The picture is misnamed, for no one of the 
characters is on a vacation. However, the film has everything 
else that makes a good musical: an array of top-flight per- 
formers, a Quantity of superb music, and colorful costumes and 
settings photographed with skill and imagination. The whole 
is held together by an interesting plot and excellent direction. 
Cast: Walter Pidgeon, José Iturbi, Roddy McDowall, Jane 
Powell, Ilona Massey, Xavier Cugat. 
Adults 14-18 

Good Good 


Home Sweet Homicide— 20th Century-Fox. Direction, Lloyd 
Bacon. A fairly amusing farce-comedy with a murder mystery 
theme. The solution is obvious and the tempo is slow in the 
frst half of the picture, but action and interest increase as it 
D es. Cast: Peggy Ann Garner, Randolph Scott, Lynn 
Bari, Dean Stockwell. 

Adults 8-14 
Fair No 


8-14 


Mature 





14-18 
Probably amusing 





A scene from Claudia and David, starring 
Dorothy McGuire and Robert Young 
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Sister Kenny— RKO-Radio. Direction, Dudley Nichols. Well 
written and expertly produced, this social drama is absorbing 
entertainment although, by reason of its subject matter, it is 
highly controversial. It presents the story of the professional 
life of Sister Kenny and her long fight to gain recognition from 
the medical ag tame for her treatment of the dread infantile 
paralysis. The competent cast gives an appealing, sympathetic 
interpretation to the characterizations. Cast: Rosalind Russell, 
Alexander Knox, Dean Jagger, Philip Merivale. 

Adults ' 14-18 8-14 
Good Good Of little interest 
Two Years Before the Mast—Paramount. Direction, John 
Farrow. This adaptation of the historical novel by Richard 
Henry Dana is an inspiring drama of the sea, excellent in direc- 
tion, music, costuming, and photography. Both adventurous 
and educational, the picture is exceptionally well cast and acted. 
The spirit of the book is portrayed with great dramatic power, 
and the characterizations are well defined. It is, however, too 
brutal for children. Cast: Alan Ladd, Brian Donlevy, William 
Bendix, Barry Fitzgerald. 











Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair No No 
ADULT 
Dead of Night—FEaling-Universal. Direction, Cavalcanti, 


Charles Crichton, Basil Dearden, and Robert Hamer. A 
psychological study in which three interesting stories dealing 
with some unexplainable phenomena are integrated into the 
plot. The story is cleverly carried out, and the music and 
dialogue are excellent. Cast: Mervyn Jones, Roland Culver, 
Frederick Valk, Googie Withers. 

Adulis 14-18 
Entertaining Not recommended No 


Down Missouri Way—PRC. Direction, Josef Berne. A 
musical with little to recommend it, this picture lacks plot and 
originality. The few bright spots are the amusing interpreta- 
tions by John Carradine and Roscoe Ates. In the beginning 
the story centers about a mule, but as the action progresses this 
interest gives way to the usual boy-meets-girl situation. Cast: 
Martha O’Driscoll, William Wright, Eddie Dean, John Carra- 
dine, Roscoe Ates. 


8-14 








Adults 14-18 8-14 
Entertaining No No 
Nobody Lives Forever— Warner Brothers. Direction, Jean 
Negulesco. A routine gangster-type melodrama with a few 


good scenes and some attractive settings but lacking in original- 
ity and realism. The ethics are poor, since the hero, with years 
of crime as a background, suddenly repents, and the ending 
implies that he will live happily ever after with the wealthy 
young widow of his choice. Cast: John Garfield, Geraldine 
Fitzgerald, Walter Brennan, Faye Emerson. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair No No 


Notorious— RKO-Radio. Direction, Alfred Hitchcock. This 
fascinating story of Nazi intrigue, skillfully directed and con- 
vincingly acted by a talented cast, is thrilling but at no time 
brutal. Its action is suave and sinister, and the mood and set- 
tings are sophisticated. The background music emphasizes the 
tenseness of the plot. The story tells of the daughter of an 
American-born German s —— who proves her courage 
and loyalty by trapping the German leader who had once been 
her father’s associate. Cast: Cary Grant, Ingrid Bergman, 
Claude Rains, Louis Calhern. 








Adults 14-18 8-14 
Absorbing Mature No 
They Were Sisters—Universal-British. Direction, Arthur 


Crabtree. Exceptionally fine acting, authentic settings and 
costumes, and a strong story produce one of the most forceful 
domestic dramas of the year. Although the beginning of the 
picture is uninspiring in itself, it adds to the absolute realism 
of the film and provides a fitting background for the main part 
of the story, which takes place after a lapse of seventeen years. 
At times the sound and photography are poor, but these defects 
may be readily overlooked in view of the fine direction and the 
artistry of the cast. The complex story, dealing with the lives 
of three sisters, points out the unhappiness engendered by ex- 
tremes. One sister did not love her husband at all; another 
loved so selflessly that she was destroyed; and the third was 
completely happy in her marriage, thus ozone the joy 
in the lives of two well-balanced, intelligent people. The entire 
picture is an intensely emotional experience. Cast: Phyllis 
Calvert, James Mason, Hugh Sinclair, Anne Crawford. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent Mature No 
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Looking into Legislation 


HE Board of Managers of the National Congress, 

meeting on May 23, approved the following recom- 
mendations to state congresses for local and state legisla- 
tion programs: 


Laws Governing the Adoption and 
Guardianship of Minors 


On the basis of serious lacks, abuses, and inequalities 

. in the prevailing system of adoption and guard- 

ianship, as revealed in survey reports submitted by forty- 

three states, state congresses are urged to appoint 

special committees to find out whether state laws contain 
these provisions: 


1. Prevention of indiscriminate placing of children. 

2. Establishment of a trial period before entering the order of 

adoption. 

3. Mandatory investigation, by trained workers, of the adopt- 

ability of a child before his transfer into an adopting home. 

4. Mandatory investigation, by trained workers, of the pro- 

priety of the adopting home. 

- Action to make available to the court in all cases, and to the 
attorneys in contesting cases, the report and recémmenda- 
tions of the investigating social agency. 

6. Requirement that the birth certificate omit any reference to 

a child’s legitimacy or adoption. 

7. Prevention of indiscriminate advertising of children for 

adoption. 


wn 


It is further recommended: (1) that if any one of the 
above provisions is lacking, a committee including 
representatives of the bench, the bar, the medical pro- 
fession, and welfare and child-placing agencies submit 
suitable amendments for the next session of the state 
legislature; (2) that when new state laws are to be 
drafted, specialists in this field be consulted; . . . and (3) 
that the promotion of activities to improve laws covering 
adoption and guardianship be made a nation-wide 
parent-teacher project. 


Laws Governing Safety 


Because of the serious increase in highway traffic ac- 
cidents ... since V-J Day, each state congress is urged 
to work for: 

i. Enactment of state driver-licensing laws conforming to 
national standards, so that every driver of an automotive 


vehicle may be physically and morally fitted to drive and 
fully aware of his responsibility to the public. 


2. Enactment of modern, uniform traffic laws and ordinances. 


Child Labor Laws 


During the war more than half the states passed laws 
and issued administrative orders whereby standards of 
child labor and school attendance were relaxed. State 
congresses are urged to work for the repeal of these 
measures as they affect the employment of minors. 


Keeping Children Out of Jails 
Thousands of children throughout America are ar- 
rested each year and held—many for insufficient reason 
under brutalizing conditions—in city and county jails. 

Therefore each state congress is urged to appoint a sub- 

committee on legislation to: 

1. Find out whether children are held in jails while awaiting 
court hearing or transfer to another institution. (If they 
are so held, write James V. Bennett, director of the Bureau 
of Prisons, Department of Justice, Washington, D. C., for 


the rating of the city or county jail under consideration, and 
ask for a free copy of the et The Jail Problem.) 


2. Make an inspection, unannounced beforehand, of the jail 
and its juvenile quarters. If the inspection reveals unsatis- 
factory conditions, publicize them through press, radio, 
meetings, and the like. 
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Contributors 


LYLE W. ASHBY, assistant editor of the Journal of the 
National Education Association and editor of The Pubj 
and Education, is a schoolman of high rank and Wide 
experience. Dr. Ashby’s contributions to the ad 
ment of educational journalism have been outstanding 
He was for many years secretary of the Education,|_ 
Press Association of America and is the editor of is | 
recent fiftieth anniversary yearbook. 





RHODA W. BACMEISTER, specialist in child welfare hay | 
long been a figure of national importance in her ch, 
field. Her book The Run-About Child has been far-anj. 
widely read. Mrs. Bacmeister has just put the finishing 
touches on a new one, Growing Together, which will | 
released in the late fall. i 





A. L. CRABB, professor of education at George Pes. 
body College and editor of the Peabody Journal, enj 
a steadily growing reputation as an author of distinetig, 
His latest book, Breakfast at the Hermitage, is Winnin, | 
wide acclaim. Parent-teacher members will be please 
to learn that Mr. Crabb is writing a pageant for this | 
year’s Founders Day observance. 





If ever a man understood the problems of family lif. | 
that man is JAMES LEE ELLENWOOD. His warm sym, 
pathy for youth and his fine sense of humor give strength 

and sparkle to everything he writes. Among the mo 

notable of his published works are There’s No Place lik 

Home and Jt Runs in the Family. 





ARNOLD GESELL, M.D., is the famed director of th 
clinic of child development at Yale University that | 
himself founded in 1911. Dr. Gesell’s books are every. 
where considered standard works in the field. The mog¢ 
recent of them, The Child from Five to Ten—reviewed ip | 
the September issue of this magazine—is being highly 
praised for its sound and forward-looking ideas on 
growth and development. 





Sara M. HOLBROOK, national chairman of the Com. 
mittee on Mental Hygiene, is well known for her works 
assistant professor of education at the University ¢ 
Vermont. She is a former president of the America | 
Association of Visiting Teachers and is now president ¢ 
the Vermont Mental Hygiene Association. Miss Ho 
brook is a frequent contributor to leading education: 
publications and a short time ago was responsible for: 
splendid series of radio broadcasts on mental hygiene. 





BoNARO W. OVERSTREET, whose name is familiar 
all who have even a slight acquaintance with this mage | 
zine, is a noted author, lecturer, and poet. For the net 
few months Mrs. Overstreet, with her husband Dr 
Harry Overstreet, is scheduled to conduct an adul 
education program in Michigan—one that cannot fail # 
be of immense profit to the people of that state. 








This month’s “P.T.A. Frontiers” were prepared by Mn 
Gordon C. Walton, president of the No. 42 Parent-Teache 
Association, Rochester, New York, Mrs. Emory D. Champney, 
publicity chairman, New York State Congress, and 
Clifford N. Jenkins, president, New York State Congres 
Earle W. Wiltse, chairman of ‘school education, and Ms 
Charles A. Snyder, president, Nebraska Congress. 





3. Report findings to the penal committee of the state legit 
lature, requesting that a bill to prohibit putting children 0 
jails be drafted and passed at the earliest session. 

4. Follow up with periodic inspection of jails and continue 
publicity to make sure that laws are observed. 





—Epna P. Cook 
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